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COMMENTARY 

APRIL— SEPTEMBER,  1960 


The  Biilletin  will  normally  include  a 
Commentary  on  recent  events,  covering  a 
period  of  three  months  and  comprising  a 
description  of  the  situation  in  which  monetary 
policy  was  operating,  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  principal  financial  statistics  for  the 
period.  On  this  first  occasion  the  Commentary, 
at  rather  greater  length,  covers  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  end  of  March,  1960,  linking 
up  with  the  similar  material  published  in  the 
last  Aimual  Report.  The  end  of  September, 
1960,  is  the  latest  date  for  which  quarterly 
statistical  information  is  yet  available,  but  the 
narrative  is  continued  into  October  to  cover 
the  important  monetary  developments  of  that 
month. 

The  Budget  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  presented  his  Budget  on  the  4th 
April.  In  reviewing  the  economic  situation,  he 
stated  that  the  prospective  increase  in  demand, 

“.  .  .  is  likely  at  least  fully  to  absorb,  and 
might  even  involve  a  danger  of  outrunning,  the 
increase  in  production  which  can  be  expected.’Vo) 

The  Chancellor  concluded  that  he  could  not 
propose  a  net  reduction  in  taxation.  He  esti¬ 
mated  government  expenditure  would  increase 
by  some  £350  million,  but  considered  that  this 
would  be  covered  by  the  growth  of  revenue 
arising  from  a  higher  level  of  national  income, 
so  that  the  overall  budget  deficit  in  1960/61 
would  be  almost  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

At  the  time  of  the  budget  statement  it  was 
not  clear  that  the  fiscal  and  monetary  measures 
already  adopted  would  sufficiently  restrain 
private  expenditure.  The  rises  in  wages  and 
salaries  recently  negotiated  appeared  likely  to 
maintain  the  upward  trend  of  total  expenditure 
by  consumers.  A  further  rise  in  housing  and 
commercial  building  seemed  assured;  and 
welcome  evidence  was  accumulating  of  the 
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renewed  expansion  in  the  capital  expenditure 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Some  slackening 
might  be  in  prospect  in  the  growth  of  stocks 
and  of  demand  for  durable  consumer  goods; 
but  it  was  clear  that  this  would  have  to  occur 
soon,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  the 
growth  in  home  demand  as  a  whole,  over  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1960,  were  not  to  lead 
to  trouble.  In  these  circumstances  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  included  in  his  speech  a  warning  in 
the  following  terms : 

“ .  .  .  1  think  it  likely  that  the  time  may  soon 

arrive  when  it  would  be  right  that  we  should 

take  other  steps  to  restrain  further  expansion  of 

private  credit;  and  we  stand  ready  to  do 

Special  Deposits  Fresh  evidence  becoming 

and  hire  purchase  available  during  the  weeks 
controls  following  the  Budget  did 

not  inspire  confidence  that  the  growth  in 
demand  would  slacken  quickly  enough.  The 
upward  trend  of  expenditure  on  consumer 
durables  had  persisted,  the  demand  for  cars 
appearing  actually  to  have  gained  strength. 
The  accumulation  of  stocks  seemed  to  be 
growing.  Scarcities  of  skilled  labour  in  certain 
areas  were  becoming  more  marked. 

Imports  too  were  rising  steeply.  The  steep¬ 
ness  reflected  the  building  up  of  stocks  at  home 
and  perhaps  also  the  measures  of  liberalisa¬ 
tion  taken  during  the  previous  year;  but  there 
were  signs  that  the  rise  was  being  aggravated 
by  domestic  shortages.  Imports  of  sheet  steel, 
for  example,  and  of  cars  had  risen  abruptly, 
the  latter  to  an  extent  which  could  hardly 
attributed  to  liberalisation  alone.  The  general 
trend  of  exports  at  this  time  was  not  causing 
the  same  degree  of  concern,  but  it  was  likely 
to  do  so  before  long  if  the  domestic  situation 
then  obtaining  were  to  develop  unchecked. 

It  was  therefore  judged  that  a  further 
measure  of  restriction  was  required.  This 
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judgment  was  supported  by  monetary  evidence. 
First,  reported  bank  advances  continued  to  rise 
steeply  during  the  five  weeks  ended  the  20th 
April — a  period  in  which  little  or  no  seasonal 
rise  is  expected.  Secondly,  new  credit  extended 
on  hire  purchase  was  still  tending  to  increase, 
mainly  because  of  a  sharp  rise  in  sales  of  cars. 
It  was  therefore  considered  that  the  rise  in 
interest  rates  which  had  occiured  earlier  in  the 
year  should  now  be  followed  by  direct  measures 
to  restrict  credit.  The  system  of  Special  Deposits 
which  had  been  devised  in  July,  1958,  was 
brought  into  operation  on  the  28th  April.  A 
call  was  made  on  the  London  Clearing  Banks 
to  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  England  by  the 
ISth  June  the  equivalent  of  1%  of  their  gross 
deposits.  Owing  to  the  different  circumstances 
affecting  them,  a  call  for  only  \%  was  made  on 
the  Scottish  banks.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
first  call,  the  banks  were  allowed  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  weeks,  until  the  ISth  June,  in 
which  to  make  their  arrangements.  Other 
groups  of  banks  were  officially  informed  of  the 
call  being  made  upon  the  clearing  banks  and 
Scottish  banks  and  were  made  aware  of  the 
authorities’  desire  to  encourage  restraint  in 
bank  lending. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Bank’s  call  for 
Special  Deposits,  the  Board  of  Trade 
announced  the  immediate  reintroduction  of 
controls  over  hire  pmchase  terms.  The  new 
regulations  required  a  10%  or  20%  initial 
deposit,  according  to  the  category  of  goods, 
and  repayment  in  most  categories  over  a 
maximum  of  two  years.  Although  these  terms 
were  less  severe  than  had  in  general  been 
imposed  in  the  past,  they  followed  a  period  in 
which,  in  the  absence  of  official  restrictions, 
terms  had  been  very  much  easier;  they  could 
theicfore  be  expected  to  have  a  considerable 
impact.  There  appeared  to  be  a  clear  case  for 
a  selective  control  of  this  kind,  both  to  provide 
some  relief  to  the  balance  of  payments  and  to 
ease  the  problem  of  regional  labour  shortages. 
Also,  it  was  desirable  that  restraint  should  be 
applied  not  only  to  the  banks,  but  as  widely 
as  possible  over  the  whole  field  of  short-term 
lending. 

Impact  on  the  The  announcement  of 
capital  market  these  measures  ended  an 
uncertainty  which  had  prevailed  in  the  security 
markets;  the  immediate  reaction  was  a 


moderate  rise  in  prices.  Ordinary  share  prices, 
after  a  temporary  setback,  rose  steadily 
between  the  second  week  in  May  and  the 
second  week  in  June.  Expectations  of  further 
credit  restriction  then  revived  and  prices  fell 
back  once  more.  In  the  gilt-edged  market 
prices  began  to  fall  much  earlier,  about  the 
middle  of  May.  This  was  due  to  fears  that 
the  banks  might  sell  more  stock  in  order  to 
make  their  Special  Deposits,  as  well  as  to 
expectations  of  a  further  rise  in  Bank  Rate. 
The  authorities,  while  giving  some  support,  did 
not  resist  a  gradual  fall  in  prices,  the  yield  on 
2i%  Consols  rising  from  5*3%  on  Ae  11th 
May  to  5-6%  by  the  22nd  June. 

Competition  at  the  tender  between  the  dis¬ 
count  houses  and  other  tenderers  caused  the 
Treasury  Bill  tender  rate  to  fall  below  4-6%  in 
the  second  week  of  May.  Official  operations 
were  then  directed  to  discouraging  a  further 
fall.  The  market  had  recourse  to  the  Bank 
on  fourteen  occasions  in  the  period  mid-April 
to  mid- June,  whereas  this  had  occurred  only 
once  in  the  month  from  mid-March  to  mid- 
April.  By  mid-June  the  rate  was  nearly  4*7%. 

The  building  societies  had  made  no  change 
in  their  rates  following  the  rise  in  Bank  Rate 
in  January.  By  the  spring  they  were  feeling 
the  cumulative  effects  of  successive  measures 
of  credit  restraint,  and  the  slower  rate  at  which 
they  were  attracting  funds  was  often  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  the  very  big  demand  for 
mortgages.  In  May  the  Building  Societies 
Association  therefore  recommended  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  interest  on  shares  from  3J%  to 
3J%  (Income  Tax  paid),  and  on  mortgages 
from  5i%  to  6%. 

The  attitude  of  the  banks  towards  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  advances  continued  to  become 
more  restrictive  during  the  second  quarter  but 
the  total  of  reported  bank  advances,  fed  by  the 
use  of  overdraft  facilities  already  in  being,  rose 
again  in  May.  After  allowing  for  seasonal 
influences,  the  rise  was  less  rapid  than  that  in 
April,  but  still  faster  than  the  average  of  recent 
months.  New  issues  of  capital  by  public  com¬ 
panies  in  the  second  quarter  were  only  a  little 
below  the  high  rate  reached  in  the  previous 
quarter;  within  the  total  there  was  a  marked 
fall  in  issues  by  the  category  “  Insurance. 
Banking  and  Finance  ”,  and  a  rise  in  issues  by 
‘  non-financial  ’  companies,  especially  in 
manufacturing  industry. 
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The  domestic  By  June  the  growth  of 

sitaation  in  June  consumer  demand  had 
begun  to  moderate.  The  reimposition  of  hire 
purchase  controls,  and  perhaps  also  less  easy 
access  to  bank  accommodation,  had  helped  to 
cause  a  fall  in  the  demand  for  cars  and  other 
durable  goods  in  May.  Sales  of  new  cars 
were  maintained  but  there  were  reports  that 
waiting  lists  were  beginning  to  shorten;  and 
the  market  in  used  cars  was  particularly  weak, 
prices  falling  abruptly.  Retailers’  stocks  of 
household  durable  gc^s  were  high  and  the 
fall  in  final  purchases  therefore  appeared 
likely  to  have  a  magnified  effect  on  nuinufac- 
turers’  sales. 

Other  forms  of  consumer  spending  continued 
to  grow  and  consumers’  expenditure  as  a 
whole,  which  (seasonally  adjusted)  had  risen 
sharply  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960,  appeared 
still  to  be  increasing.  With  earnings  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rise,  both  on  account  of  recent 
negotiations  and  because  of  the  tendency,  in 
prevailing  conditions  of  labour  scarcity,  for 
actual  earnings  to  rise  faster  than  negotiated 
wage  rates,  consumer  spending  appeared  likely 
to  continue  slowly  upwards  for  a  time.  The 
pressure  of  demand  for  labour  was  becoming 
so  great  that  it  was  prudent  to  expect 
a  further  increase  in  wage  rates  after  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  interval;  and  meanwhile  total 
employment  was  rising  rather  faster  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1959.  The  resulting 
further  rise  in  personal  incomes  could  be 
expected  to  cause  the  growth  of  consumer 
spending  to  accelerate  once  more. 

The  growth  of  fixed  investment  was  proceed¬ 
ing.  In  the  public  sector  the  expansion  was 
thought  to  be  slackening  but  the  trend  of  fixed 
capital  expenditure  in  the  private  sector  had 
risen  steeply  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960  and 
the  evidence  suggested  that  this  trend  was 
persisting.  New  orders  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
building  work  had  risen  sharply  in  the  first 
quarter;  new  orders  for  engineering  capital 
goods  had  also  risen  markedly  and  appeared 
to  be  continuing  at  a  high  level.  Some  general 
lengthening  of  order  books  was  to  be  expected; 
but  there  was  a  risk  present  that  order  books 
and  delivery  dates,  both  for  building  and  for 
equipment,  would  become  altogether  too  long, 
in  anticipation  of  which  a  further  rise  in 
interest  rates  and  a  reinforcement  of  credit 
restriction  could  be  appropriate.  If  further 


restraint  on  capital  expenditure  were  necessary, 
the  balance  of  advantage  would  lie  in  checking 
for  a  time  the  very  rapid  growth  of  private 
house  building  and  commercial  building,  an 
outcome  which  these  measures  might  promote, 
rather  than  in  holding  back  the  growth  of 
factory  building. 

The  accumulation  of  stocks  had  been  very 
large  over  the  previous  six  months,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen,  and  on  some  grounds  could  be 
expected  to  fall  away.  Yet  if  the  general 
economic  prospect  were  judged  to  be  still  one 
of  overstrain  there  were  reasons  for  positively 
encouraging,  by  further  monetary  measures,  a 
fall  in  expenditure  on  stocks.  Such  measures 
would  have  a  direct  effect  through  the  cost  and 
availability  of  money;  but  if  regarded  as  one 
further  step  in  a  series  of  actions,  demonstrating 
official  determination,  they  could  also  be 
expected  to  deter  people  from  stocking-up 
against  the  risk  that  goods  would  become 
dearer  or  difficult  to  get.  In  its  application  to 
imported  materials  a  fall  in  stockbuilding 
would  bring  relief  to  the  balance  of  payments 
and,  with  international  commodity  prices 
generally  steady,  or  even  falling  slightly,  it  did 
not  look  as  though  the  effect  of  domestic  mone¬ 
tary  measures  would  be  outweighed,  in  this 
field,  by  expectation  of  rising  prices. 

The  external  By  June,  the  outlook  for 

situation  in  June  the  balance  of  payments 
suggested  that  such  relief  would  be  welcome. 
The  trend  of  overseas  trade  was  becoming  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Imports  were  continuing  to  rise, 
although  the  rate  of  increase,  after  allowing 
for  seasonal  factors,  did  seem  to  be  slackening. 
While  the  rate  of  expansion  in  imports  of  some 
industrial  materials  (for  example  textile  fibres), 
appeared  to  be  moderating,  arrivals  of  other 
materials,  particularly  iron  and  steel,  of  which 
home  production  was  already  at  full  capacity, 
were  continuing  to  increase.  Imports  of 
finished  manufactures,  though  not  rising  as  fast 
as  before,  were  still  almost  50%  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  There  were  increased  imports  of 
capital  goods,  of  which  American  aircraft  were 
an  outstanding  example,  and  also  of  consumer 
goods,  notably  cars  and  clothing.  Some 
fail  in  stockbuilding,  less  rapid  growth  in 
the  consumption  of  raw  materials  (associated 
with  a  slower  growth  of  industrial  output  in 
1960)  and  a  waning  effect  of  liberalisation 


could  be  expected  to  cause  the  rise  in  imports 
to  go  on  diminishing  as  the  year  went  by;  but 
if  serious  deterioration  in  the  balance  of  visible 
trade  were  to  be  avoided,  this  would  have  to 
occur  quickly  and  the  growth  of  exports  would 
have  to  be  maintained. 

The  rise  in  exports  was  not  being  maintained. 
It  had  stopped.  The  seasonally  adjusted  figures 
even  suggested  that  a  fall  was  beginning, 
despite  reports  that  the  inflow  of  new  orders 
for  export,  particularly  for  engineering  goods, 
continued  to  be  strong.  It  seemed  that  the 
ability  to  export  some  kinds  of  goods  was  being 
impaired  by  the  weight  of  home  orders  while 
the  overseas  markets  for  other  kinds  of  goods 
were  weakening.  Divergent  tendencies  were 
beginning  to  appear  in  North  America  on  the 
one  hand  and  Western  Europe  on  the  other.  A 
sharp  expansion  in  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States  had  been  widely  expected  to 
follow  the  settlement  of  the  steel  strike  in 
January:  this  had  not  happened  and  uncertainty 
was  developing  whether  the  prospect  was  of 
continued  expansion,  though  rather  slower  than 
before,  or  of  decline.  In  continental  Western 
Europe  the  situation  was  not  unlike  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  excess  capacity  was  rapidly 
being  absorbed  in  most  countries  and  shortages 
of  labour  were  apparent.  Expansion  seemed 
to  be  slowing  down  for  these  reasons. 

These  divergent  tendencies  were  echoed  in 
the  movement  of  interest  rates,  influenced  at 
this  time  much  more  by  domestic  than  by  inter¬ 
national  considerations.  In  the  United  States 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  reduced  their 
discount  rates  from  4%  to  3i%  early  in  June. 
In  Europe  the  discount  rate  in  Western 
Germany  was  put  up  from  4%  to  5%  and  the 
mandatory  minimum  reserve  ratios  were  raised. 
Also  responding  to  these  tendencies,  sales  of 
British  exports  to  Western  Europe  were  well 
maintained  while  there  was  some  fall,  seasonal 
factors  apart,  in  sales  to  North  America.  More¬ 
over  the  outlook  for  sales  of  cars  to  the  North 
American  market  was  becoming  uncertain : 
competition  from  American  *  compact  ’  cars 
had  been  growing  and  dealers  had  become 
over-stocked  with  some  imported  models.  More 
disquieting.  British  exports  to  the  Overseas 
Sterling  Area  were  not  increasing  at  a  time 


when  total  exports  to  these  countries  were 
growing. 

To  these  unsatisfactory  features  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  overseas  trade  was  added 
the  prospect  of  no  significant  improvement  in 
net  invisible  receipts  on  current  account. 
Together  with  the  probability  that  the  net  out¬ 
flow  of  long-term  capital  would  be  larger,  this 
implied  that  the  deficit  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  current  and  long-term  capital  accounts 
combined  would  not  only  continue  over  the 
period  ahead  but  might  be  large — particularly, 
for  seasonal  reasons,  in  the  second  half  of 
1960.  This  prospect  strengthened  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  additional  restraining  measures  at 
home,  for  these  should  help  to  contain  the 
deficit  over  the  ensuing  six  months. 

The  sterling  holdings  of  the  Overseas 
Sterling  Area  had  begun  to  fall  and  were  not 
expected  to  start  rising  again  over  the  period 
ahead.  The  holdings  of  countries  outside  the 
Sterling  Area,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
rising;  the  ease  with  which  funds  could  move 
internationally  had  increasedf">  following  the 
wider  convertibility  of  currencies  introduced 
in  December,  19S8,  and  a  considerable  further 
rise  in  these  sterling  holdings  was  not  unlikely 
if  confidence  in  sterling  were  maintained  and 
the  yield  from  short-term  investment  in  London 
remained  relatively  attractive.  This  rise  in  short¬ 
term  liabilities  would  need  careful  watching 
but,  given  the  general  outlook  for  the  balance 
of  payments,  these  external  monetary  considera¬ 
tions  did  not  conflict  with  the  domestic 
arguments  in  favoiir  of  further  restraining 
measures. 

The  immediate  position  in  the  exchange 
markets  and  the  trend  of  the  reserves  were  not 
unsatisfactory.  The  reserves  were  rising;  and 
in  the  second  quarter  as  a  whole  they  rose  by 
£40  million  despite  the  repayment  of  £15 
million  to  the  I.M.F.  Except  on  one  occasion 
in  June,  when  the  West  German  discount  rate 
was  raised  from  4%  to  5%.  sterling  stood 
above  parity  against  the  U.S.  dollar  throughout 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  Forward  sterling 
was  also  strong  against  the  dollar  and,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  difference  in  yields  on  Treasury 
Bills  in  London  and  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  notional  comparison,  a  margin  in  favour 


W  This  increase  is  illustrated  in  the  half-yearly  figures  of  overseas  deposits  and  advances  (including  balances 
with  banks  abroad),  reported  by  the  overseas  banks  in  London  and  by  the  accepting  houses  (see  Statistical 
Annex,  Tables  10  and  11). 
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of  covered  investment  in  London  persisted.  Yet 
the  satisfactory  performance  of  sterling  very 
much  depended  upon  the  heavy  inflow  of  money 
to  London  from  countries  outside  the  Sterling 
Area,  mostly  from  North  America  and  Western 
Europe.  In  the  second  quarter  as  a  whole  the 
sterling  holdings  of  countries  outside  the 
Sterling  Area  rose  by  £118  million. 

Reinforcement  of  Having  regard  to  all  the 
credit  restriction  above  internal  and  external 
considerations,  it  was  decided  to  take  a  further 
series  of  measures  to  make  private  credit  more 
expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain;  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  impression  that  the  authorities 
were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  resumption  of 
inflation.  Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  June  Bank 
Rate  was  increased  from  5%  to  6%  and  further 
calls  were  made  on  the  London  Clearing  Banks 
and  the  Scottish  banks  for  Special  Deposits. 
These  calls  were  the  same  as  those  made  in 
April,  1%  and  respectively,  but  the  time 
iWt  was  tightened  by  requiring  half  the 
Deposits  to  be  made  by  mid- July  and  the 
remainder  by  mid-August.  On  the  same  day 
and  parallel  with  the  monetary  action  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  annoimced  the 
Government’s  decision  to  hold  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  public  sector  for  1961  /62  at  the  level 
planned  for  the  present  financial  year. 

Capital  markets  iu  Following  the  increase  in 
the  third  quarter  Bank  Rate  the  Treasury 
Bill  tender  rate  moved  up  by  the  full  1%  to 
nearly  5*7%.  By  mid-July  it  had  fallen  back 
and  during  most  of  the  third  quarter  it  was 
between  5*5%  and  5*6%.  On  the  9th  Septem¬ 
ber,  through  strong  competition  for  Bills  from 
overseas  and  other  tenderers,  the  rate  fell  to 
5*5%.  For  the  first  time  since  early  July, 
the  market  was  then  obliged  to  borrow  from 
the  Bank  on  several  occasions  and  by  the 
end  of  September  the  rate  had  returned  to 
nearly  5-6%. 

In  the  gilt-edged  market  prices  fell  initially 
after  the  rise  in  Bank  Rate,  but  soon  steadied, 
with  the  yield  on  2^%  Consols  between  5*6% 
and  5*7%.  The  announcement  on  the  12th 
July  of  the  terms  of  issue  of  a  new  short- 
dated  stock,  S\%  Treasury  Bonds.  1962,  was 
followed  by  falls  in  the  prices  of  short-dated 
issues.  About  mid-August  the  prices  of  gilt- 
edged  stocks  began  to  rise.  Some  of  the  support, 
particularly  for  *  undated  ’  stocks,  was  reported 


to  have  come  from  overseas.  Official  sales  of 
stock,  however,  tended  to  moderate  the  fall  in 
yields,  that  on  2^%  Consols  moving  down, 
over  the  quarter  as  a  whole,  from  5*7%  to 
5*5%. 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  ordinary  shares, 
which  had  begun  in  mid- June,  ended  soon  after 
the  rise  in  Bank  Rate.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
there  was  a  general  recovery.  As  in  the  gilt- 
edged  market,  some  of  ffie  demand  was 
reported  to  have  come  from  overseas.  Expecta¬ 
tions  of  an  early  relaxation  of  monetary  policy 
probably  also  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  market;  but  by  early  September  these 
expectations  had  faded  and  prices  fell  back 
a  little. 

Public  companies’  new  issues  of  capital 
during  the  third  quarter  were  slightly  greater 
than  in  the  second  quarter;  there  was  again  a 
marked  rise  in  the  total  raised  by  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry.  In  line  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  gilt-edged  market,  a  feature  of 
this  period  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  fixed  interest  securities  issued. 

The  external  In  the  exchange  market 

sitnation  in  the  sterling  strengthened  COn- 

third  quarter  siderably  in  the  last  week 

of  June.  This  proved  the  loginning  of  a  phase 
which  persisted  through  and  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  period  imder  review.  Characteristic 
of  this  phase  was  a  weakening  (partly  seasonal) 
in  the  United  Kingdom’s  external  position  on 
current  account  which  was  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  an  increased  inflow  of  capital.  So 
the  reserves,  instead  of  falling,  rose  faster  than 
before  even  though  opportimity  was  taken  to 
accelerate  repayments  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Before  considering  these  and 
other  international  monetary  developments  in 
greater  detail  it  is  convenient  to  refer  to  the 
background;  that  is  to  say.  to  international 
trade  and  to  economic  conffitions  abroad. 

The  United  Kingdom’s  deficit  on  visible 
trade  rose  to  £135  million  in  the  third  quarter, 
following  one  of  £40  million  in  the  second. 
Only  about  half  the  change  could  be  attributed 
to  seasonal  influences.  Making  some  allowance 
for  these,  imports  appeared  to  be  still  rising. 
They  might  perhaps  have  reached  a  peak,  but 
clearly  had  not  passed  it.  Imports  of  industrial 
materials  and  of  most  capitaJ  goods  were  still 
growing,  while  arrivals  of  cars  and  some  other 
consumer  goods  had  begun  to  fall  off.  or  at  least 


to  rise  more  slowly.  Exports  fell  between  the 
second  and  third  quarters  by  2^%  (seasonally 
adjusted).  Worst  affected  were  the  North 
American  markets.  Exports  to  these  in  the 
third  quarter  were  more  than  one-fifth  below 
the  level  of  a  year  earlier,  with  cars  down  by 
about  two-fifths.  Sales  to  other  markets  fell 
marginally.  So  far  as  could  be  estimated  in 
October  the  deficit  on  identified  current  and 
long-term  capital  transactions  in  the  third 
quarter  was  likely  to  be  substantially  larger 
than  that  of  £100  million  recorded  in  the  second. 

Parallel  with  these  changes  in  the  external 
accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  contrast 
already  noted  between  economic  developments 
in  North  America  and  in  continental  Western 
Europe  tended  to  become  sharper.  By  the  end 
of  September  it  had  become  clear  that  economic 
activity  in  the  United  States  had  entered  a 
period  of  decline,  though  it  did  not  seem  that 
the  fall  in  output  would  be  large.  Industrial 
production  there  had  by  then  fallen  about  4% 
below  the  peak  reached  in  January.  In  Canada, 
industrial  production  in  September  was  about 
3%  lower  than  in  January.  In  continental 
Western  Europe,  however,  despite  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  excess  capacity  and  despite  growing 
labour  shortages  which  had  already  become 
apparent  by  June,  the  growth  of  output 
appeared  stUl  to  be  continuing. 

This  contrast  between  economic  conditions 
continued  to  be  accompanied  by  contrasting 
monetary  policies.  While  in  the  United  States 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  reduced  their  dis¬ 
count  rates  from  3^%  to  3%  in  August  and 
September,  in  Western  Europe  the  tighter 
policies  and  higher  short-term  interest  rates, 
which  had  in  most  cases  been  adopted  earlier, 
were  maintained  and  short-term  interest  rates 
remained  high.  In  Western  Germany  liquidity 
ratios  were  increased  and  rediscount  quotas 
reduced.  In  the  Netherlands  liquidity  ratios 
were  increased  and  hire  purchase  controls 
reimposed.  The  Belgian  bank  rate  was 
increased  by  1%  in  August,  but  this  was 
prompted  wholly  by  external  considerations 
following  the  Congo  crisis. 

With  economic  activity  slackening  in  the 
United  States  but  remaining  high  in  most  other 
industrial  coimtries,  the  U.S.  balance  of  visible 
trade  improved  sharply :  in  the  first  nine 


months  of  1960  imports  were  about  1%  lower 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1959  and  exports 
no  less  than  20%  higher.  A  similar  trend  was 
apparent  in  Canada.  Meanwhile  in  contin¬ 
ental  Western  Europe  and  Japan  the  balance 
of  visible  trade  be^me  less  favourable.  In 
most  of  these  countries  the  continued  high  level 
of  industrial  activity,  combined  with  effects  of 
the  earlier  trade  liberalisation,  led  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  imports;  exports,  even  when  they 
continued  to  grow,  did  so  at  a  reduced  rate. 
Imports  into  primary  producing  countries  were 
also  rising;  on  the  other  hand,  with  some 
decline  in  commodity  prices,  their  export  earn¬ 
ings  were  tending  to  decrease  and  the  reserves 
of  many  of  these  countries  fell. 

The  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States  did  not.  however,  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  overall  deficit^"^  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments;  nor  was  the  less  favour¬ 
able  West  European  trade  position  reflected  in 
the  movements  of  official  reserves.  On  the 
contrary,  the  U.S.  overall  deficit,  already 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $3  billion 
in  the  second  quarter,  is  estimated  to  have  risen 
further  to  a  rate  of  over  $4  billion  in  the  third 
quarter.  The  outflow  of  gold,  which  earlier  in 
the  year  had  been  on  a  small  scale,  increased 
sharply.  Meanwhile  the  official  reserves  of 
most  continental  West  European  countries  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  considerably. 
These  contrasting  movements  were  due  mainly 
to  substantial  transfers  of  capital,  largely  but 
probably  not  entirely  of  a  short-term  nature, 
and  apparently  generated  in  large  part  by  thp 
disparities  between  interest  rates  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  exchange  In  addition  to  the  pull  of 

markets  and  interest  rates,  exchange 

international  capital  markets  became  influenced 
movements  m  some  extent  by  concern 

about  the  long  continuing  overall  deficit  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  the  persistent 
external  strength  of  Western  Germany;  the 
onset  of  a  period  of  political  uncertainty  in  the 
United  States  was  a  contributory  factor.  Among 
the  strongest  continental  currencies  were  the 
deutschemark,  Dutch  guilder,  Italian  lira  and 
French  franc.  The  rate  for  all  of  these  against 
the  U.S.  dollar  persisted  throughout  the  third 
quarter  at  or  close  to  the  point  at  which  the 


M  Measured  by  the  decrease  in  U.S.  oflSciai  gold  holdings  plus  the  increase  in  foreign  holdings  of  U.S.  dollar 
balances  and  U.S.  government  securities. 
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authorities  undertook,  within  I.M.F.  rules, 
to  buy  dollars.  The  Swiss  franc  was  also 
strong  and  the  authorities  in  that  country 
(which  is  not  a  member  of  the  I.M.F.)  lowered 
their  buying  rate  for  U  S.  dollars  on  several 
occasions. 

In  Western  Germany  and  Switzerland  special 
measures  were  taken  to  discourage  the  inflow 
of  funds,  mainly  because  this  was  caiising  an 
increase  in  bank  liquidity  which  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  domestic  policies.  In  Western 
Germany  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  June 
payment  of  interest  had  been  prohibited  on 
all  non-resident  sight  deposits,  and  on  non¬ 
resident  time  deposits  (odier  than  individuals* 
savings  deposits)  after  their  earliest  maturity; 
the  sale  of  money  market  paper  to  non¬ 
residents  had  also  been  prohibited.  At  the 
beginning  of  July  further  action  was  taken 
through  the  banking  system  to  discourage 
borrowing  abroad.  Towards  the  end  of  August, 
as  an  inducement  to  move  funds  out  of 
Western  Germany,  the  authorities  offered  for¬ 
ward  rates  which  amounted  to  a  premium 
equivalent  to  1%  per  annum,  subsequently 
increased  to  1^%,  to  German  banks  switching 
deutschemark  into  U.S.  dollars  for  periods  of 
two  weeks  up  to  six  months. 

In  Switzerland,  effective  from  the  middle  of 
August,  foreign  deposits  made  after  the  1st 
July  or  exceeding  their  average  level  during 
the  first  half  of  1960  were,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  subject  to  at  least  three  months’  notice 
of  withdrawal,  to  bear  no  interest  and,  if 
deposited  for  less  than  six  months,  liable  to 
a  comLussion  charge  of  per  three  months. 
Swiss  banks  also  undertook  to  do  their  best  to 
prevent  foreign  funds  from  being  invested  in 
Switzerland  in  other  ways  than  as  bank 
deposits. 

Although  these  special  measures  in  Western 
Germany  and  Switzerland  did  not  entirely  stop 
the  flow  of  money  into  those  countries,  their 
general  effect  was  that  even  more  funds  were 
attracted  to  London  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  For  here  the  authorities  did  not 
consider  that  any  similar  action  was  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  currency  so  widely  used  interna¬ 
tionally  as  sterling,  in  which  many  countries  of 
the  world  hold  substantial  parts  of  their 
exchange  reserves.  Nor  was  the  inflow  into 
London  weakening  to  an  appreciable  degree 
the  pressure  upon  the  liquidity  of  the  clearing 


banks — though  it  may  to  some  extent  have 
reduced  the  effect  of  the  restriction  of  bank 
advances  upon  the  availability  of  finance 
generally. 

Forward  sterling  remained  strong  and  on  the 
Treasury  Bill  comparison  there  persisted  a 
substantial  margin  in  favour  of  covered  invest¬ 
ment  in  London  rather  than  in  New  York. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  many 
investors  were  now  prepared  to  place  short¬ 
term  funds  in  London  imcovered;  and  on  that 
basis  the  margin  was  even  larger.  This  margin 
proved  attractive  over  a  wider  range  of  securi¬ 
ties  than  Treasury  Bills  and  other  strictly  short¬ 
term  investments  that  can  be  bought  and  sold  by 
non-residents  for  external  accoimt  sterling.  In 
consequence  the  exchange  rate  for  security 
sterling  against  the  U.S.  dollar  strengthened 
markedly  and  about  the  middle  of  August 
reached  equality  with  the  market  selling  rate 
for  external  sterling.  There  thus  ceased  to  be 
any  advantage  in  using  security  sterling  com¬ 
pared  with  external  sterling  for  portfolio 
investment  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There¬ 
after  the  weight  of  funds  seeking  such  invest¬ 
ment  was  felt  directly  in  the  market  for  external 
sterling.  In  that  market,  such  fluctuations  as 
there  were  in  the  exchange  rates  for  sterling 
could  usually  be  attributed  to  changes,  actual 
or  expected,  in  comparative  interest  rates.  For 
example,  a  relatively  sharp,  but  short-lived,  fall 
during  the  latter  part  of  September  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  continental  rumours  of  a  reduction 
in  Bank  Rate,  which  coincided  with  a  renewed 
movement  of  funds  to  Western  Germany 
stimulated  by  discussion  of  that  country’s 
creditor  position  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Ae 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  inflow  of  funds  during  the  third  quarter 
was  partly  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  “  over¬ 
seas  sterling  holdings”.  The  increase  in  these 
(excluding  the  holdings  of  non-territorial 
organisations)  was  £129  million,  not  much 
more  than  in  the  previous  quarter  but  very 
different  in  pattern.  The  holdings  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Sterling  Area  now  fell,  by  £97  million;  this 
was  partly  due  to  seasonal  factors  and  partly 
to  a  tendency  for  some  countries  in  this  area 
to  run  into  external  deficit.  Holdings  of  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  Sterling  Area  rose  by  £226 
million,  much  faster  than  before,  and  this  rise 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  private  account; 
indeed,  official  holdings  rose  by  £80  million  in 
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the  third  quarter  following  a  rise  of  £S2  million 
in  the  second.  The  rise  in  private  holdings  was 
widely  spread  while  that  in  official  holdings 
was  confined  to  Western  Europe  and  Latin 
America. 

The  inflow  was  also  reflected  in  a  receipt  of 
some  £80  million  imder  the  heading  of 
“  Other  monetary  movements  during  the 
third  quarter  compared  with  only  £10  million  in 
the  second.  This  receipt  included  a  fall  of  £19 
million  in  sterling  acceptances  for  account  of 
residents  abroad  and  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  dollar  deposits  which  London  banks  found 
it  suitable  to  switch  into  sterling.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  likely  that  there  was  an  unusually  large 
positive  “  Balancing  item  ”  in  the  third  quarter 
— perhaps  about  £100  million  compared  with 
only  £35  million  in  the  preceding  quarter — for 
which  the  inflow  of  funds  must  have  been  partly 
responsible.  Not  all  of  the  unidentified  inflow 
of  capital  contributing  to  an  enlargement  of  this 
item  was  necessarily  short-term  in  nature. 
There  were  reports  of  overseas  buying  of 
equities  and  long-term  gilt-edged  stocks. 

In  the  event,  and  despite  the  large  deficit  on 
identified  current  and  long-term  capital  trans¬ 
actions.  the  reserves  rose  by  £77  million  during 
the  quarter  even  though,  as  has  been  noted, 
opportunity  was  taken  to  accelerate  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  debt  to  the  I.M.F.;  £50  million  was 
repaid  in  this  quarter  compared  with  only 
£15  million  in  the  preceding  one. 


the  United  States  drew  nearer.  This  showed 
itself  partly  in  a  recurrence  of  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  a  rise  in  the  international  mone¬ 
tary  value  of  gold;  buying  orders  thought  to 
be  on  private  account  then  led  to  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  London  price,  which  at  one  time  on  the 
20th  October  touched  the  equivalent  of  $40  per 
fine  ounce.  On  the  following  day,  after  a  denial 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  any  intention  to  change 
the  gold  parity  of  the  dollar,  the  price  fell  to 
the  equivalent  of  $37.  By  the  end  of  October 
it  had  declined  to  $36. 

On  the  27th  October,  1960,  the  following 
statement  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Treasury: 

“  We  have  been  asked  concerning  reports  on  the 
United  States  position  with  respect  to  the  London 
gold  market.  Any  buying  and  selling  by  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  London  market  is  of  course  the 
responsibility  of  the  British  authorities.  It  is  well 
known  that  over  the  years  since  the  market  was 
opened  in  1954,  the  British  authorities  have  entered 
that  market  as  buyer  and  seller  in  accordance  with 
their  best  judgment.  The  United  States  Treasury 
has  no  criticism  of  such  policy. 

“  In  accordance  with  the  Treasury  statement 
issued  on  Thursday,  October  20th,  reaffirming  long 
standing  practice,  the  United  States  buys  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England  and  sells  gold  to  the  Bank 
of  England  at  the  official  price. 

“  As  is  known  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  M.  H.  Parsons,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  conferred  in  Washington  early  this  week, 
as  in  this  meeting  and  by  other  means  it  is  the 
continuing  intention  of  financial  officials  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to  keep 
each  other  informed  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.” 


The  gold  market  The  more  rapid  rise  in  the 
reserves  of  many  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  brought  a  rise  in  their  demand 
for  gold.  The  gold  reserves  of  the  United 
States  began  to  fall  more  rapidly  and  the  price 
of  gold  in  the  London  market  to  rise.  There 
had  been  no  outstanding  features  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  second  quarter,  but  during  the 
third  quarter,  with  a  more  or  less  continuous 
demand  for  gold  against  dollars,  mainly  by 
continental  central  banks,  the  price  rose  from 
the  equivalent  of  $35-09  per  fine  ounce  to 
$35-26  at  the  end  of  September.  The  fall  in 
U.S.  reserves  attracted  attention  and  in  mid- 
October  concern  about  the  U.S.  dollar  became 
more  pronounced  as  the  Presidential  election  in 


Rednetions  in  The  movements  of  short- 
Enropcan  interest  term  capital  across  the 
exchanges  not  only  con¬ 
stituted  in  some  of  the  receiving  countries  a 
source  of  unwanted  liquidity,  or  of  unwanted 
exchange  reserves;  they  were  now  also  becom¬ 
ing.  through  their  effect  upon  exchange  markets 
and  reserves,  a  threat  to  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
dollar  and  hence  to  confidence  in  exchange 
stability  generally.  In  these  circumstances 
some  reductions  in  European  short-term 
interest  rates  became  appropriate  on  inter¬ 
national  grounds.  The  French  bank  rate  was 
the  first  to  be  reduced,  from  4%  to  3J%  on  the 


(“)  Consisting  mainly  of  the  item  ”  Miscellaneous  capital  ”,  for  a  full  definition  of  which  see  “  United  Kingdom 
Balance  of  Payments  1957  to  1960”  (Cmnd.  1188),  page  26. 
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6th  October.  Interest  rates  in  Western  Germany 
were  of  more  consequence  internationally  in 
view  of  the  very  strong  underlying  external 
payments  position  of  that  country  and  the  West 
German  discount  rate  was  widely  expected  to 
fall  before  long.  This  did  not  in  fact  occur 
until  the  11th  November  (when  the  rate  was 
reduced  from  5%  to  4%).  Before  then  Bank 
Rate  had  been  lowered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  6%  to  5^%  on  the  27th  October.  The 
Bank  had  been  mindful  of  the  scale  on  which 
short-term  capital  was  flowing  into  the  United 
Kingdom;  and,  as  the  Governor  remarked  in 
his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  20th 
October : 

“ ...  we  cannot  be  wholly  confident  that  these 
movements  of  funds  between  markets  can  always 
be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Any  major 
and  persistent  movement  which  went  unchecked 
might  threaten  stability." 

Unless,  therefore,  domestic  considerations 
pointed  decisively  towards  the  retention  of  a 
6%  Bank  Rate,  some  reduction  was  now 
desirable. 


The  domestic  During  the  third  quarter  of 

sitnation  in  the  I960  there  was  no  further 

autumn  growth,  and  perhaps  some 

slackening,  in  the  pressure  of  domestic  demand. 
Consumer  expenditure  continued  to  be  affected 
by  the  restraining  measures  that  had  been 
taken.  The  demand  for  cars  fell;  this  was 
reflected  mainly  in  a  further  fall  in  the  price 
of  used  cars,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
quarter  new  registrations  began  to  fall  as 
waiting  lists  were  worked  off.  Purchases  of 
household  durable  goods  continued  well  below 
the  volume  prevailing  early  in  the  year  and, 
while  purchases  of  other  goods  continued  to 
rise,  the  volume  of  retail  sales  as  a  whole 
appeared  to  be  remaining  level.  The  amount  of 
new  credit  extended  for  hire  purchase  fell  to 
the  level  of  repayments  and  the  long  continued 
rise  in  hire  purchase  debt  outstanding  came  to 
a  halt  in  the  third  quarter.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  bank  advances  was  slowing  down.  For  the 
flrsl  time  for  several  quarters  there  was  a  net 
decrease  in  the  total  of  advances  to  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  borrowers  most  closely  concerned 
with  consumer  credit;  and  there  was  also  a 
markedly  smaller  increase  in  advances  to 

(o)  Printed  in  full  on  page  19. 


personal  and  professional  borrowers.  It 
remained  probable,  however,  that  within  a  few 
months  further  negotiated  increases  in  wages 
would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  upward  trend 
of  personal  expenditure. 

The  expansion  of  fixed  investment  in  the 
private  sector  continued.  Order  books  for 
engineering  and  electrical  goods  grew  longer. 
In  September,  the  results  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
survey  undertaken  at  mid-year  indicated  that 
the  steep  upward  trend  of  investment  in 
manufacturing  industry  was  likely  to  continue 
into  1961.  The  survey  also  indicated,  however, 
that  the  long  rise  in  investment  by  the 
distributive  and  service  trades  might  come  to 
an  end  during  that  year.  In  the  public  sector, 
only  a  small  further  rise  in  capital  expenditure 
was  in  prospect.  Private  house  building,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  figures  of  ‘  starts  ’,  seemed  to  be 
slowing  down;  and  with  the  shortage  of  build¬ 
ing  society  funds  and  the  rising  cost  of  land, 
it  seemed  that  here  there  could  be  some 
easing  of  the  pressure  on  the  building  industry 
in  1961. 

There  was  still  no  evidence  that  total 
expenditure  on  stocks  was  beginning  to  fall;  the 
high  level  of  imports  of  industrial  materials  in 
the  third  quarter  seemed  rather  to  imply  that 
stockbuilding  of  these  materials  was  continuing 
much  as  before.  The  fall  in  exports  was  con¬ 
firmed  during  the  third  quarter  and  as  before 
appeared  to  be  due  partly  to  a  fall  in  overseas 
demand  for  some  classes  of  goods  and  partly 
to  a  difficulty  of  increasing  the  supply  of  other 
classes  for  which  demand  was  still  growing. 

By  the  third  quarter  production  as  a  whole 
had  probably  stopped  rising;  but  outside  the 
motor  car  industry  and  other  producers  of 
consumer  durable  goods,  the  trend,  supported 
by  the  strong  home  demand  for  capital  goods 
and  for  building  work,  was  still  upwards.  Out¬ 
put  in  some  sectors  of  industry  was  being 
restricted  by  shortages  of  capacity  and  more 
particularly  of  skilled  labour,  which  persisted 
in  spite  of  a  rise  in  the  total  numbers  in 
employment. 

The  strength  of  the  unsatisfied  demand  for 
labour,  together  with  the  growing  pressure  for 
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an  early  and  substantial  rise  in  wages,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  serious  risk  that  wage  costs  would  soon 
go  up  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  any  probable 
gain  in  productivity.  The  price  of  coal  was 
raised  in  September.  On  the  other  hand,  raw 
material  costs  were  tending  to  fall  and  manu¬ 
facturers  were  now  beginning  to  encounter 
more  competitive  conditions  both  at  home  and 
overseas.  The  outlook  for  prices  was  therefore 
uncertain;  but  it  seemed  on  balance  that  the 
risk  of  a  general  increase  remained  serious. 
Any  such  increase  would  be  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  at  a  time  of  less  buoyant  overseas 
markets  and  growing  competition  at  home  from 
imported  manufactures. 

The  imsatisfactory  state  of  the  balance  of 
payments  on  current  account,  and  the  outlook 
for  costs  and  prices  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead,  were  grounds  for  approaching  any 
relaxation  of  credit  restriction  with  great 
caution.  On  the  other  hand  the  pressure  on 
resources  had  not  become  heavier  and.  so  far 
as  could  be  seen,  the  prospective  rise  in  domes¬ 
tic  demand  now  seemed  rather  less  dangerous 
than  it  had  in  June.  Longer-term  problems 
remained  serious  but  the  short-term  situation 
was  changing. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  decided  that  a 
reduction  of  in  Bank  Rate,  desirable  on 
international  grounds,  would  not  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  maintenance  of  adequate  restraint 
at  home.  This  move,  which  was  made  on  the 
27th  October,  was  not  intended  to  signal 
any  change  in  the  general  policy  of  credit 
restraint.  In  the  gilt-edged  market  the  govern¬ 
ment  broker  continued  as  a  seller  of  certain 
medium  and  long-term  stocks  at  unchanged 
prices,  indicating  that  a  further  fall  in  medium 
and  long-term  interest  rates  was  not  being 
encouraged.  The  other  restrictive  measures  in 
force  were  maintain'^  intact:  no  release  was 
made  from  Special  Deposits,  and  the  hire  pur¬ 
chase  controls  were  continued  unchanged. 

Official  action  since  the  close  of  1959  was 
largely  confined  to  the  monetary  field,  with  an 
eye  on  a  short-term  movement  towards 
excessive  home  denund.  There  remain,  how¬ 
ever,  notable  longer-term  problems  in  the  field 


of  the  balance  of  payments;  in  seeking  solutions 
to  which  a  greater  concentration  upon  action 
outside  the  monetary  field  may  be  needed. 


QUARTERLY  ANALYSIS  OF  BANKING 
AND  EXCHEQUER  STATISTICS 

17th  March— 15th  June, 

Banking  In  the  six  months  to  March. 

1960,  a  diminishing  growth  in  deposits  with 
the  clearing  and  Scottish  banks  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  continuing  rise  in  advances, 
and  the  need  to  preserve  their  liquidity  had  led 
these  banks  to  reduce  their  holdings  of  gilt-edged 
stocks.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1960.  against 
the  background  of  credit  restriction  already 
described,  net  deposits  with  the  clearing  banks 
rose  by  £103  million.  This  was  little  more 
than  could  be  attributed  to  seasonal  factors 
and  the  underlying  growth  of  deposits  virtually 
ceased.  Bank  advances  continued  to  grow. 
Those  of  the  clearing  banks  rose  by  £128 
million  in  this  quarter  as  a  whole;  but  the 
underlying  growth,  rapid  at  the  beginning, 
slackened  towards  the  end.  The  quarterly 
classification  of  bank  advances  by  all  members 
of  the  British  Bankers’  Association^'’^  shows 
that  in  the  three  months  mid-February  to 
mid-May  advances  rose  by  £213  million. 
Excluding  an  increase  of  £11  million  to 
nationalised  industries,  the  three  groups  of 
customers  most  closely  concerned  with 
consumer  credit  took  47%  of  the  increase,  a 
proportion  somewhat  less  than  that  for  the  year 
to  mid-May. 

With  deposits  of  the  clearing  banks  tending 
to  rise  seasonally,  broadly  in  line  with  the  rise 
in  their  advances,  and  with  their  liquidity  ratio 
31*5%  at  the  outset,  the  immediate  need  for 
them  to  sell  gilt-edged  stocks  would  have  been 
small  (compared  with  the  preceding  quarter) 
had  not  the  call  for  Special  Deposits  intervened. 
This  call,  together  with  previous  indications 
of  official  views,  contributed  to  the  slackening 
of  the  rise  in  advances;  but  it  also  obliged  the 


M  Figures  for  the  Scottish  banks  used  in  this  and  the  following  section  relate  to  slightly  different  dates. 
W  Advances  by  the  London  Clearing  Banks  currently  account  for  some  88%  of  advances  by  all  members 
of  the  British  Bankers'  Association. 
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banks  to  sell  gilt-edged  stocks  on  a  larger 
scale  than  would  otherwise  have  been  neces¬ 
sary.  The  clearing  banks’  holdings  of  govern¬ 
ment  debt,  direct  and  indirect,^"^  fell  by  £75 
million  during  the  quarter  while  their  Special 
Deposits  amounted  to  £70  million.  The  former 
comprised  a  fall  of  £123  million  in  holdings 
of  gilt-edged  stocks  and  a  net  rise  of  £48 
million  in  holdings  of  other  government  debt, 
chiefly  Treasury  Bills,  and  of  Bank  of  England 
notes.  The  combined  liquidity  ratio  of  the 
clearing  banks  on  the  15th  June,  at  31-4%, 
was  virtually  the  same  as  it  had  been  on  the 
16th  March.  The  Scottish  banks  also  sold 
gilt-edged  stocks,  to  the  extent  of  £21  million; 
but  this  fall  was  fully  offset  by  a  rise  in 
their  lending  at  call.  Their  total  holdings  of 
government  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  rose 
by  £3  million. 


Exchequer  The  overall  budget  deficit 

financing  during  the  quarter  was  £228 

million,  much  the  same  as  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1959  and  broadly  in  line  with 
budget  expectations.  External  items  cost  £63 
million,  partly  because  of  the  rise  in  the  external 
reserves,  while  extra-budgetary  funds,  etc.  pro¬ 
vided  £15  million.  The  Government’s  total 
cash  requiren^ent  thus  came  to  £276  million. 

The  Government’s  net  indebtedness  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  Banking  Department,  rose 
by  £69  million,  an  unusually  large  rise  that 
reflected  the  call  for  Special  Deposits.  The 
Banking  Department’s  advances  to  the  discount 
market  rose  by  £8  million.  With  the  clearing 
banks’  and  Scottish  banks’  direct  and  indirect 
holdings  of  government  debt  falling  by  £72 
million,  total  borrowing  by  the  Government 
from  the  banking  system^^^  was  only  £5  million 
during  the  quarter,  leaving  £271  million  of 
government  debt  absorbed  by  other  holders,  as 
follows: 


ESTIMATED  ACQUISITION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
DEBT  BY  HOLDERS  OTHER  THAN  THE 
EXCHEQUER  GROUFO  AND  THE  BANKING 
SYSTEM:  17th  MARCH-15th  JUNE,  1960 


Bank  of  England  Notes 

£  millions 
+  48 

National  Savings 

-1-  75 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates 

-1-  45 

Treasury  Bills . 

-  66 

Gilt-edged  Stocks 

+  163 

+  217 

+  265 

Indirect  holdings 

Total  holdings  of 
discount  market 

+  33 

Less  indirect  holdings 
of  banking  system  ... 

-  27 

+  6 

Total 

+  271 

The  amount  of  government  debt  acquired  by 
those  outside  the  banking  system  was  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1959 
but  did  not  differ  very  markedly  in  compo¬ 
sition.  The  rise  in  holdings  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  and  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  was  much 
the  same.  Net  receipts  from  National  Savings 
were  slightly  lower  and  were  tending  to  fall 
during  the  quarter.  This  development  was 
not  imexpected,  even  though  the  maximum 
permitted  holdings  of  National  Savings  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  of  deposits  with  the  Savings  Banks 
were  raised  during  the  quarter.  The  supply 
of  funds  becoming  available  both  for  lending 
to  the  Government  through  National  Savings 
and  for  lending  to  other  borrowers  competing 
for  fimds  of  that  type  was  likely  to  be  some¬ 
what  reduced  as  pressure  was  placed  upon 
personal  finances  by  restriction  of  bank  credit, 
by  regulation  of  hire  purchase  credit,  and 
through  a  growing  burden  of  debt  repayment. 
Also,  and  in  response  to  an  actual  or  expected 
shortage  of  funds,  the  yields  offered  by 
borrowers  competing  with  National  Savings, 
notably  building  societies  and  finance  houses, 
were  rising  and  becoming  more  attractive  than 
before. 


(o>  Changes  in  the  discount  market’s  holdings  of  government  debt  are  treated  as  changes  in  the  “indirect 
holdings  ’’  of  those  from  whom  the  market  has  borrowed.  Thus,  “  indirect  holdings  ”  of  government 
debt  means,  for  the  clearing  banks,  their  call  money  with  the  discount  market;  for  the  Scottish  banks, 
their  total  call  money;  for  the  Bank  of  England,  Banking  Department,  advances  to  the  discount  market; 
for  other  holders  their  net  lending  to  the  discount  market.  Notes  and  coin  (including  some  Scottish  bank 
notes  not  separately  identifiable)  are  treated  as  direct  holdings  of  government  debt. 

W  “  Banking  system  ”  means  only  the  London  Clearing  Banks,  the  Scottish  banks  and  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  appropriate  figures  being  not  yet  available  for  other  banks. 

(‘)  The  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  General,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the  Exchange  Equalisation 
Account  and  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 


An  analysis  of  changes  in  holdings  of 
Treasury  Bills  and  gilt-edged  stocks  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 

CHANGES  IN  HOLDINGS  OF  TREASURY 
BILLS  AND  GILT-EDGED  STOCKS: 

17th  MARCH-15th  JUNE.  1960 

£  millions 

Treasury  Gilt-edged 


BUls 

Stocks 

Total 

Clearing  banks  ... 

-1-17 

-123 

-106 

Scottish  banks 

-  6 

-  21 

-  27 

Discount  market  ... 

+  21 

-H  12 

+  33 

Overseas  official  ... 
Other  home  and 

-  4 

-1-  59 

+  55 

overseas 

non-official 

-62 

+  104 

+  42 

-34 

+  31 

-  3 

With  additional  funds  obtained  mainly  from 
the  banking  system,  the  discount  market 
increased  its  holdings  of  Treasury  Bills  and 
short  bonds.  The  rise  of  £55  million  in  over¬ 
seas  official  holdings  of  marketable  government 
debt  was  in  line  with  the  substantial  rise,  over 
the  calendar  quarter,  in  overseas  official  hold¬ 
ings  of  sterling.^"^  There  was  little  change, 
compared  with  the  previous  quarter,  in  the 
total  purchases  of  the  residual  category  “Other 
home  and  overseas  non-official  The  overseas 
element  in  this  category  can  be  only  roughly 
assessed.  Reported  non-official  overseas  sterling 
holdings  rose  by  £72  million  in  the  second 
calendar  quarter,  after  falling  by  £16  million  in 
the  first,  ^me  part  of  this  inflow  may  well  have 
found  its  way  indirectly  to  local  authorities  or 
to  private  borrowers  such  as  finance  houses. 
Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
a  marked  increase,  compared  with  the  first 
quarter,  in  the  amount  of  non-official  over¬ 
seas  money  seeking  investment  in  government 
marketable  debt.  Since  total  purchases  by  the 
category  “  Other  home  and  overseas  non- 
official’’  did  not  increase,  and  were,  indeed, 
slightly  less  than  in  the  first  quarter,  there  was 
an  apparent  fall  in  purchases  of  government 
marketable  debt  by  “  other  home  ’’  holders. 

Changes  of  this  Idnd,  occurring  over  as  short 
a  period  as  a  quarter,  cannot  be  explained  with 
confidence,  but  some  possible  reasons  can 
be  advanced.  As  suggested  above,  the 


restriction  of  bank  credit  was  beginning 
to  put  pressure  on  personal  finances,  and  this 
may  have  somewhat  reduced  the  demand  for 
marketable  government  debt.  At  the  same 
time  the  flow  of  money  into  new  capital  issues 
was  rising''’^  and  probably  absorbed  a  greater 
share  of  the  available  funds  of  persons  and 
*  non-bank  ’  financial  institutions,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  accruals  to  insurance  and  pension  funds. 
Industrial  and  commercial  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  receiving  more  from  capital 
issues  and  (for  seasonal  reasons)  paying  less  in 
tax;  nevertheless,  they  may  not  have  been  in 
a  position  to  add  much  to  their  liquid  financial 
assets,  because  of  the  rise  in  expenditure  on 
fixed  capital  and  the  continuing  increase  in 
stocks,  and  perhaps  also  because  rising  wage 
costs  were  checking  the  growth  of  profits.  In 
these  circumstances  some  fall  in  the  “other 
home’’  demand  for  marketable  government 
debt  would  not  be  surprising. 

Although  there  was  little  change  between 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1960  in  the 
demand  for  marketable  government  debt  as  a 
whole  by  “  Overseas  official  ’’  and  “  Other 
home  and  overseas  non-official  ’’  holders,  there 
was  a  complete  reversal  in  the  distribution  of 
this  demand  between  Treasury  Bills  and  gilt- 
edged  stocks.  In  the  first  quarter  there  had 
been  substantial  purchases  of  Treasury  Bills  by 
holders  in  these  two  categories  accompanied 
by  heavy  sales  and  redemptions  of  gilt-edged 
stocks.  In  the  second  quarter  by  contrast  they 
increased  their  holdings  of  gilt-edged  stocks 
and  reduced  their  holdings  of  Treasury  Bills. 
The  reasons  for  this  sharp  change  are  probably 
to  be  found  in  special  factors  which  affected 
the  results  for  the  first  quarter  of  1960.  Then, 
it  will  be  recalled,  two  gilt-edged  stocks 
matured  and  the  change  in  monetary  policy  led 
to  uncertainty  in  the  market.  But  during  April 
and  the  first  part  of  May.  with  gilt-edged  prices 
relatively  steady,  conditions  favoured  some 
reversal  of  the  temporary  switch  out  of  gilt- 
edged  stocks  into  Treasury  Bills.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  when  there  was  again  some 
uncertainty  caused  by  fears  of  a  further  rise 
in  Bank  Rate,  purchases  of  stock  tended  to 
fall  away. 


(“)  Excluding  non-interest  bearing  notes  held  by  the  I.M.F.  and  I.B.R.D. 

(i>)  This  is  not  apparent  from  the  statistics  of  capital  issues  in  Table  14  of  the  Statistical  Annex  because 
as  at  present  compiled  these  record  new  issues  in  full  at  the  time  when  subscriptions  are  invited  and 
not  at  the  times  when  the  actual  payments  are  made. 
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16th  June — 21ft  September, 

Bkokiag  At  the  beginning  of  this 

quarter  there  occurred  the  further  rise  in 
interest  rates  associated  with  the  raising  of  Bank 
Rate  to  6%  on  the  23rd  June;  while  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  credit  was  reinforced  by  the  second  call 
for  Special  Deposits.  At  the  same  time  the 
rise  in  national  income  was  moderating.  In 
these  circumstances  the  diminishing  growth  in 
deposits  at  the  clearing  banks  gave  way  to  a 
very  slight  downward  trend.  Net  deposits 
with  these  banks  rose  by  £101  million  during 
the  quarter,  rather  less  than  the  estimated 
seasonal  movement.  Making  some  allowance, 
as  is  necessary  in  this  period,  for  a  rise  in 
deposits  held  by  overseas  residents,  the 
downward  trend  in  domestically  held  deposits 
was  rather  greater  than  that  in  the  total. 

Advances  by  the  clearing  banks  rose  £69 
million,  including  an  increase  of  £5  million  to 
the  nationalised  industries.  The  seasonal  ele¬ 
ment  cannot  be  isolated  with  any  great  degree 
of  confidence,  but  it  seems  that  in  this  period 
the  underlying  rate  of  increase  had  slowed 
down  to  not  much  more  than  half  that  prevail¬ 
ing  in  19S9  (£60  million  per  month).  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  pattern  of 
lending  closely  associated  with  the  concurrent 
change  in  the  pattern  of  expenditure.  The 
analysis  of  advances  by  all  members  of  the 
British  Bankers’  Association,  for  the  quarter 
to  mid-August,  1960.  shows  that  lending  to  the 
retail  trade  and  to  hire  purchase  finance 
companies  fell,  by  £11  million  (3%)  and  £5 
million  (3%),  respectively.  From  August,  1958, 
to  May,  1960,  advances  to  these  two  groups 
had  increased  in  every  quarter,  the  average 
quarterly  increases  being  11%  and  28%, 
respectively.  Advances  to  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  borrowers  rose  by  only  £11  million 
(2%),  far  below  the  recent  quarterly  average. 
By  contrast,  advances  to  the  engineering 
industry  rose  by  £47  million  (14%). 

Net  deposits  were  now  rising  appreciably 
faster  than  advances.  The  pressure  upon  the 
liquidity  ratios  of  the  clearing  banks  might 
therefore  have  ceased  for  the  time  being  had  not 
Special  Deposits  again  intervened.  The  second 
call  amounted  to  £72  million,  and  these  banks 
continued  to  sell  gilt-edged  stocks  although  at 


a  considerably  slower  pace.  Their  direct  and 
indirect  holdings  of  government  debt  fell  by 
£33  million,  holdings  of  gilt-edged  stocks  fall¬ 
ing  by  £62  million.  The  combined  liquidity 
ratio  rose  slightly,  from  31-4%  on  the  15th 
June  to  31-6%  on  the  21st  September.  Even 
in  June  this  ratio  had  been  unusually  low  for 
the  time  of  year;  and  the  slight  rise  over  the 
following  quarter,  when  seasonal  influences 
favourable  to  a  rising  liquidity  ratio  became 
stronger,  was  much  less  than  normal.  Indeed  the 
ratio  at  mid-September  was  1^  points  below  the 
lowest  figure  for  any  other  ^ptember  since 
1951,  with  the  unfavourable  seasonal  influences 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year  still 
ahead. 

Although  their  advances  and  their  deposits 
fell  slightly,  the  Scottish  banks  also  continued 
to  sell  gilt-edged  stocks  during  this  quarter. 
The  pace  of  these  sales  did  not  slacken  and 
despite  the  call  for  Special  Deposits  the 
Scottish  banks  were  able  to  increase  their 
liquid  assets  by  an  amount  that  was  more 
nearly  normal  for  the  time  of  year. 


Exchequer  The  overall  budget  deficit 

Bnanciiig  came  to  £388  million  for 

the  quarter,  compared  with  £228  million  in  the 
previous  quarter.  This  was  now  appreciably 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1959,  though  part  of  the  change  was  probably 
due  to  differences  in  the  timing  of  government 
transactions.  Extra-budgetary  funds,  etc.,  on 
the  other  hand,  provided  the  large  sum  of  £75 
million.  The  cost  of  external  items  rose 
steeply,  to  £188  million  compared  with  only 
£63  million  in  the  preceding  quarter,  mainly 
reflecting  the  faster  rise  in  the  reserves  (from 
which  a  larger  repayment  to  the  I.M.F.  was 
made).  The  Government’s  total  cash 
requirement  rose  sharply  to  £501  million. 

The  Government’s  net  indebtedness  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  Banking  (Department,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  influenced  by  the  increase  in 
Special  Dej^osits  and  rose  by  £64  million.  The 
Bank’s  advances  to  the  discount  market  were 
virtually  unchanged  over  the  quarter.  The 
clearing  banks’  and  Scottish  banks’  direct  and 
indirect  holdings  of  government  debt  together 
fell  by  £42  million.  Total  borrowing  by  the 


(<*)  A  period  containing  fourteen  weeks  compared  with  thirteen  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  thirteen  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1959. 
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Government  from  the  banking  system^"^  was 
therefore  small — only  £21  million — and  no  less 
than  £480  million  of  government  debt  was 
acquired  by  other  holders  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  ACQUISITION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
DEBT  BY  HOLDERS  OTHER  THAN  THE 
EXCHEQUER  GROUPfW  AND  THE  BANKING 
SYSTEM:  16th  JUNE-21st  SEPTEMBER.  1960 


Bank  of  England  Notes 

£  millions 
-1-  5 

National  Savings 

-1-  52 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates 

+  79 

Treasury  Bills . 

-1-137 

Gilt-edged  Stocks 

-1-241 

-1-509 

Indirect  holdings 

Total  holdings  of 
discount  market 

-  33 

■b514 

Less  indirect  holdings 
of  banking  system  ... 

-  1 

-  34 

Total 

+480 

The  upward  trend  in  holdings  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  outside  the  banking  system  con¬ 
tinued,  though  for  seasonal  reasons  ^e  net  rise 
during  this  quarter  was  small.  Net  receipts  from 
National  Savings  were  rather  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  quarter;  but  seasonal  factors  were 
unfavourable  and  after  allowing  for  these  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  further  slackening,  at 
this  time,  in  receipts  from  this  source.  Net 
receipts  from  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  were 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1959;  this  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  accumulation  of  a  higher  level  of  tax 
reserves,  following  the  steep  rise  in  profits 
during  1959/60,  and  partly  to  the  attractive 
yield  now  obtainable  on  these  Certificates.^'^^ 
The  above  changes  were  small  compared  with 
the  rise  in  the  total  acquisition  of  government 
debt  outside  the  banking  system;  the  big  change 
occurred  in  direct  acquisition  of  marketable 
debt — ^£378  million  in  this  quarter  compared 
with  only  £97  million  in  the  previous  one. 
Indirect  holdings  through  the  discount  market 
fell  by  £34  million,  the  market  experiencing  a 
withdrawal  of  funds  by  overseas  and  by  domes¬ 
tic  ‘  non-bank  ’  lenders.  The  yield  on  short 


bonds  proved  particularly  attractive  to  discount 
houses  at  the  same  time  as  they  were  ex¬ 
periencing  strong  competition  for  Treasury  Bills 
at  the  weekly  tender.  Accordingly  their  hold¬ 
ings  of  short  bonds  rose  sharply  while  their 
holdings  of  Treasury  Bills  fell. 

An  analysis  of  changes  in  holdings  of 
Treasury  Bills  and  gilt-edged  stocks  is  given 
in  the  following  table: 

CHANGES  IN  HOLDINGS  OF  TREASURY  BILLS 
AND  GILT-EDGED  STOCKS: 

I6th  JUNE-21st  SEPTEMBER.  1960 
£  millions 

Treasury  Gill-edged 


Bilb 

Stocks 

Total 

Clearing  banks  ... 

+  24 

-  62 

-  38 

Scottish  banks  ... 

+  22 

-  21 

+  1 

Discount  market 

-  77 

+  44 

-  33 

Overseas  official  ... 

-  40 

+  53 

+  13 

Other  home  and 

overseas 

non-official 

+  177 

+  188 

+  365 

+  106 

+202 

+  308 

Only  £13  million 

was  acquired  by  ” 

‘  Overseas 

official”  holders  who  nevertheless  continued 
as  a  group  their  practice  of  the  preceding 
quarter  and  acquired  gilt-edged  stocks  while 
disposing  of  Treasury  Bills.  The  lov/  total 
was  in  line  with  the  smaller  rise,  over  this 
calendar  quarter,  in  total  overseas  official  hold¬ 
ings  of  sterling.^''^  The  remaining  amount  of 
marketable  debt,  no  less  than  £365  million 
(£188  million  gilt-edged  stocks),  was  acquired 
by  the  category  “Other  home  and  overseas 
non-official  ”,  compared  with  £42  million  in  the 
preceding  quarter. 

In  discussion  of  the  previous  quarter  it  was 
said  that  there  were  grounds  for  expecting  the 
“  other  home  ”  demand  for  marketable  govern¬ 
ment  debt  to  fall  during  1960.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  a  fall  seemed  to  have 
occurred.  To  what  extent,  then,  can  the  very 
large  increase  in  purchases  of  marketable  debt 
by  “  Other  home  and  overseas  non-official  ”, 
in  the  third  quarter,  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
inflow  of  funds  from  overseas  and  to  what 


(o)  See  fooUiote  (f>)  on  page  13. 

(>>>  See  footnote  (c)  on  page  13. 

(c)  This  had  been  raised  from.  21%  to  31%  in  two  stages  in  May  and  June.  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  bear 
interest,  tax  free,  for  a  maximum  period  of  two  years. 

Excluding  non-interest  bearing  notes  held  by  the  I.M.F.  and  I.B.R.D. 
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extent  can  it  be  attributed  to  a  hitherto 
unexpected  rise  in  home  demand? 

Non-official  overseas  sterling  holdings  rose 
by  £118  million  in  the  September  quarter;  but. 
as  has  been  explained  earlier,  the  inflow  of 
private  money  from  abroad  was  not  reflected 
solely  in  this  statistical  series.  The  inflow 
under  “Other  monetary  movements”  increased 
sharply:  also,  probably  a  very  large  positive 
“  Balancing  item  ”  emerged  in  the  balance  of 
payments  accounts.  Taking  all  these  together, 
it  seems  that  the  total  net  inflow  of  private 
overseas  money  (including,  in  this  term,  any 
reduction  in  U.K.  short-term  lending  abroad) 
might  well  have  been  of  the  order  of  £250 
million.  It  is  imlikely  that  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  such  a  total  was  placed  on 
deposit  with,  or  used  to  reduce  liabilities  to.  the 
banking  system  (as  defined).^"^  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  remainder 
was  invested  in  marketable  government  debt; 
but  it  is  likely  to  have  been  substantial  at  a 
time  when  acquisition  of  marketable  government 
debt  by  “Other  home  and  overseas  non-official” 
became  exceptionally  large.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  the  remainder  was  not  so  invested, 
it  was  used  to  acquire  a  wide  range  of  other 
securities,  or  found  its  way  to  those  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  outside  the 
banking  system  (as  defined);  and  this  is 
likely  to  have  facilitated  a  larger  acquisition  of 
government  debt  by  “other  home”  investors. 


Two  other  factors  affecting  this  acquisition 
should  now  be  mentioned. 

First,  lenders  outside  the  banking  system 
reduced  their  net  lending  to  the  discount  market 
by  £34  million  during  the  quarter.  It  is 
probable,  given  the  relatively  attractive  yields, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  funds  so  withdrawn 
was  used  to  acquire  marketable  government 
debt.  Secondly,  the  abrupt  rise  in  interest  rates 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  (and  in  particular 
the  rise  in  yields  on  short-dated  stocks), 
together  with,  and  especially  with,  some  expec¬ 
tation  that  rates  would  now  tend  to  fall  rather 
than  rise,  may  well  have  constituted  a  special 
inducement  to  home  investors  to  prefer 
marketable  government  debt  to  deposits.  The 
behaviour  of  deposits  with  the  banking  system, 
allowing  for  some  rise  in  those  held  by 
overseas  residents,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
possibility. 

All  in  all.  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  investment  of  £365  million, 
by  the  category  “Other  home  and  overseas 
non-official”,  in  marketable  government  debt 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  the  inflow  of 
overseas  funds  and  of  special  incentives  affect¬ 
ing  the  home  investor.  Both  of  these  were 
associated  with  the  particular  attractiveness  of 
the  yields  obtainable,  although  the  inflow  of 
overseas  funds  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to 
this  influence. 


M  For  definition  see  footnote  on  page  13. 
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THE  PROCEDURE  OF  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS 


Decisions  regarding  calls  for  Special  Deposits 
are  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  all  normal  circumstances  at 
their  regular  weekly  meetings  every  Thursday 
morning.  Calls  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  deposits  of  the  banks  con¬ 
cerned  which  is  to  be  placed  on  Special 
Deposit  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  specify 
the  date  or  dates  by  which  the  deposits  are 
to  be  completed.  The  form  of  announcement 
makes  it  clear  that  the  call  is  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  call,  the  decision 
was  not  annoimced  until  after  the  close  of 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  3.30  p.m. 
the  same  day.  The  reason  for  this  was  p^y 
because  it  was  undesirable  to  introduce  a  new 
monetary  weapon  by  a  blunt  announcement  of 
a  call  during  market  hours  and  also  because, 
as  it  happened.  Special  Deposits  were  being 
used  on  this  first  occasion  in  association  with 
other  measures,  in  the  hire  purchase  field,  which 
were  being  announced  in  Parliament  on  that 
day.  The  second  call  coincided  with  a 
ch^ge  in  Bank  Rate  and  both  decisions  were 
announced  simultaneously,  just  before  noon. 
It  is  probable  that  the  announcement  of  future 
calls  for,  or  releases  from.  Special  Deposits  will 
again  be  made  directly  after  the  Court’s  decision 
has  been  taken,  sho^y  before  noon. 

As  soon  as  a  call  has  been  announced,  letters 
are  despatched  to  the  banks  concerned  (at 
present,  the  11  London  Gearing  Banks  and  the 
5  Scottish  banks)  informing  them  of  the 
precise  amount  that  each  is  required  to  deposit 
and  the  date  or  dates  by  which  the  deposits 
ate  to  be  made.  The  calls  on  the  London 
Clearing  Banks  have  so  far  on  each  occasion 
been  for  1%  of  total  gross  deposits  and  those 
on  the  Scottish  banks  for  \%  of  total  gross 
deposits.  These  percentages  are  normally 
applied  to  the  latest  available  monthly  figure 
of  total  gross  deposits;  but.  for  those  clearing 
banks  where  this  is  an  important  conaderation. 
the  amoimt  of  deposits  with  branches  outside 
England  and  Wales  is  first  deducted  from  the 
figure  of  total  gross  deponts.  The  resulting 
amoimt  is  then  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  £100.000. 


As  regards  timing,  a  specified  interval 
elapses  between  the  announcement  of  a  call 
and  the  date  by  which  the  making  of  Special 
Deposits  is  to  be  completed,  this  date  having 
so  far  always  been  one  on  which  the  clearing 
banks  draw  up  monthly  figures  for  publication. 
Thus  the  first  call  was  made  on  the  28th  April 
for  completion  by  the  ISth  June;  the  second 
was  made  on  the  23rd  June,  half  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  20th  July  and  half  by  the  17th 
August.  Within  the  limits  thus  set.  each  bank 
decides  when  and  in  what  instalments  to  make 
deposits.  The  banks  are.  however,  asked  to 
provide  the  Bank  of  England  with  such  fore¬ 
casts  as  they  can  give  of  the  likely  size  and 
timing  of  the  instalments.  This  enables  the 
Bank  to  take  account  of  these  movements  of 
funds  in  managing  the  money  market  and  in 
particular  in  judging  the  amount  of  Treasury 
Bills  to  be  offered  and  allotted  at  the  weekly 
tenders. 

Interest  is  payable  on  Special  Deposits  at  the 
multiple  of  nearest  to  the  average 

Treasury  Bill  rate  at  the  weekly  tender  of  the 
preceding  week.  Interest  at  this  rate  is 
calculated  and  paid  on  Mondays  or.  where 
the  Monday  is  a  holiday,  on  the  first  business 
day  of  the  week. 

Some  banks  may  lose  deposits  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  while  others  gain  them; 
alternatively,  all  may  lose  or  all  may  gain. 
The  amount  of  Special  Deposits  is  accordingly 
adjusted  each  month  to  take  account  of  the 
latest  figures  for  each  bank’s  gross  deposits. 
These  adjustments  are  notified  to  the  banks 
concerned  in  the  same  way  as  are  calls  for 
Special  Deposits,  and  normally  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  following  the  publication  of  the  clearing 
banks’  mid-monthly  statements.  The  amounts 
involved  in  such  adjustments  are  usually  of 
modest  size  and  the  practice  has  thus  far  been 
to  require  any  additional  deposits  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  following  Wednesday  and  for 
any  releases  from  deposits  to  be  made  on  the 
following  Wednesday. 

As  the  Bank  Return  indicates,  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Special  Deposits  normally  takes  the 
form  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  govern¬ 
ment  securities  in  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 
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Specdi  by 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 


at  a  Dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  die  Banken  and  Merchanti  of  die 
City  of  London  on  the  20di  October,  1960 


In  the  monetary  field  the  past  twelve  months 
have  been  notable  for  three  things;  a  strong 
swing  in  the  pendulum  of  monetary  policy,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  technical  device,  and  a 
heavy  movement  of  international  funds  between 
different  markets. 

From  early  1958  until  late  1959  monetary 
policy  had  been  directed  towards  countering 
a  mild  recession.  It  was  on  this  occasion  at 
the  Mansion  House  last  year  that  the  first  notes 
of  caution  were  soxmd^  that  demand  might 
again  be  running  too  fast  and  that  the  economy 
might  again  be  in  danger  of  getting  overloaded. 
During  the  first  half  of  1960  these  dangers 
became  more  apparent  and  monetary  policy 
was  progressively  tightened  to  help  in  com¬ 
batting  them. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  exactly  the  part 
played  by  monetary  measures,  individually  or 
collectively,  in  restraining  the  boom  which  was 
gathering  force  in  the  spring.  But  experience 
since  September.  1957.  suggests  that  monetary 
policy  in  general,  and  Bank  Rate  in  particular, 
exercises  greater  influence  now,  when  there  is 
more  underlying  stability  in  the  economy,  than 
it  could  in  the  early  years  after  the  war.  when 
the  economy  was  distorted  and  inflationary 
pressures  overwhelming.  Indeed  it  may  well 
be  the  case  that,  had  the  Radcliffe  Committee 
taken  its  evidence  two  years  later,  witnesses 
would  have  ascribed  considerably  more  force 
to  monetary  measures  than  they  did  at  the  time. 
The  one  proviso  remains,  now  as  in  earlier 
years,  that  monetary  policy  can  only  carry  a 
part  of  the  b'lrden  of  economic  adjustment, 
and  cannot  be  effective  if  it  is  expected  to 
work  against,  rather  than  in  support  of. 
government  policies  in  fiscal  and  other  fields. 

The  Special  Deposits  Scheme,  as  the 
Chancellor  has  said,  is  not  particularly 


mysterious,  and  indeed  it  is  very  similar  to 
schemes  which  have  been  in  use  elsewhere. 
I  am  not  myself  enamoured  of  any  of  these 
technical  devices.  Their  usual  purpose  is  to 
correct  an  excess  of  liquidity,  which  it  would  be 
better  to  prevent  at  the  source.  But  prevention  is 
not  always  possible,  and  Special  Eteposits  have 
this  year  proved  a  useful  addition  to  our  mone¬ 
tary  armoury.  Without  going  too  far  into 
technicalities  I  would  add  two  comments  on 
this  subject  Experience  so  far  has  confirmed 
us  in  the  view  which  we  expressed  to  the 
Radcliffe  Committee  that  this  device  is  to  be 
preferred  to  other  similar  arrangements  having 
approximately  the  same  effect.  And  I  still  have 
the  feeling  that  any  prolonged  or  frequent  use 
of  this  system  (or  indeed  of  any  form  of  credit 
squeeze  on  the  banks,  voluntary  or  compulsory) 
is  both  unfair  to  the  organised  banking 
community,  and  in  the  long  run  liable  to  be 
ineffective,  unless  some  similar  restraint  can 
be  applied  to  wider  categories  of  short-term 
lenders. 

In  the  exchange  maikets  significant  changes 
had  already  taken  place  in  1959.  The  greater 
sense  of  stability  of  ctirrencies  and  the  higher 
degree  of  convertibility  had  meant  that  different 
levels  of  interest  rates  in  different  centres  were 
having  more  effect  on  the  movement  of  funds 
from  one  country  to  another  than  in  earlier 
post-war  years. 

This  tendency  has  become  more  pronounced 
in  recent  months.  It  is  a  sign  of  freer  trade 
and  payments  and  of  more  international 
confidence.  Provided  that  movements  do  not 
get  too  big  and  that  there  is  no  underlying 
disequilibrium,  it  need  not  bother  us  unduly. 
I  see  no  cause  to  cheer  when  these  short-term 
money  movements  cause  our  reserves  to  rise: 
nor  shall  I  see  cause  to  complain  if  our  reserves 
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fall  because  they  go  the  other  way.  This 
is  what  reserves  are  for.  And  a  good  deal 
of  what  now  looks  like  short-term  money  may 
in  fact  turn  out  to  be  more  permanent 
investment. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  all  get  more  used  to 
regarding  the  International  Monetary  Fund  as 
a  second  line  of  reserves  for  this  sort  of 
purpose.  Too  little  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  very  large  increase  in  their 
facilities  which  was  arranged  last  year,  and 
to  the  part  which  they  can  play  in  offsetting 
these  movements.  Provided  that  countries  are 
pursuing  proper  financial  policies  the  Monetary 
Fund  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  stand  behind 
them.  I  should  like  to  see  coimtries  draw  on 
these  facilities  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  business 
when  they  need  to  reinforce  reserves,  and 
repay  when  reserves  are  rising :  recent  advance 
repayments  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have 
b<«n  an  instance  of  this  policy.  If  drawing  on 
the  Monetary  Fund  is  regarded  as  only  a  last 
resort,  then  half  its  utility  is  lost  bemuse  it 
will  come  to  be  seen  as  a  crisis  measure  which 
may  cause  as  much  nervousness  as  it  allays. 

Yet  we  cannot  be  wholly  confident  that  these 
movements  of  fimds  between  markets  can 
always  be  kept  within  reasonable  boimds.  'Any 
major  and  persistent  movement  which  went 
unchecked  might  threaten  stability.  The  mere 
fact  that  interest  rates  are  materially  higher 
in  some  countries  with  a  balance  of  payments 
surplus  than  in  some  others  with  a  deficit 
suggests  that,  in  the  Central  Banks  and 
Treasuries  of  the  world,  we  have  still  a  good 
deal  of  hard  thinking  to  do  on  this  subject. 

What  judgment  should  we  make,  then,  of 
our  present  position?  Sterling  is  strong  in 
the  markets,  but  our  underlying  balance  of 
payments,  and  particularly  our  exports,  are  not 
as  good  as  they  should  be.  Investment  demand 
is  still  heavy,  and,  though  there  are  soft  spots, 
consumer  demand  as  a  whole  is  at  least 
maintained.  The  rising  boom  of  the  early 
summer  and  the  upsurge  of  bank  credit  of  the 


past  eighteen  months  have  gone  *  off  the  boil  ’. 
but  business  remains  very  active  and  demand 
for  credit  brisk. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  changes  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  not  risk  starting 
the  pot  boiling  again.  It  would  be  equally 
unwise  (having  also  in  mind  developments  in 
other  centres)  to  maintain  too  much  rigidity 
for  too  l(Mig  in  our  credit  restrictions,  merely 
for  fear  that  minor  adjustments  might  be 
misinterpreted  as  a  change  of  direction. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  monetary  techni¬ 
calities.  because  that  is  my  trade.  But  the 
fundamental  issues  for  the  next  decade  are 
different.  What  really  matters  is  whether  the 
British  people  and  British  Governments  will 
choose  to  live  within  their  means,  or  to  live  right 
up  to  them  and  sometimes  beyond  them. 
Shall  we  be  content  to  limit  demands  on  our 
resources  to  what  we  can  manage  without 
causing  shortages,  price  rises  and  too  large  a 
bill  for  imports?  Shall  we  be  content  to  limit 
our  overseas  spending  and  lending  to  what  we 
earn?  If  the  decisions  on  these  fimdamental 
issues  are  right,  then  the  monetary  technicians 
can  help  to  keep  an  even  balance.  If  the 
decisions  on  these  issues  are  wrong  there  are 
no  monetary  gimmicks  or  international  credit 
schemes  which  can  put  them  right. 

My  Lx)rd  Mayor.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  this  annual  banquet  since  1933, 
and  I  am  now  responding  to  this  toast  for  the 
twelfth  time.  I  thank  you  my  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  many  financial  leaders,  present  and 
represented  in  this  room,  who  give  me  so  much 
help  and  friendship.  I  like  to  feel  that,  despite 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
Bank  of  England  can  still  claim,  in  f^  as  well 
as  in  form,  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  Bankers 
and  Merchants  ^  the  Gty  of  London.  The 
Bank  of  England  is  first  and  foremost  a  bank, 
with  a  duty  to  work  in  the  service  and  to  earn 
the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  but  also  of  Ae  business  community 
at  whose  centre  it  stands. 
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THE  FINANOAL  SURPLUS  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  compilation  and  analysis  of  national 
income  statistics.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  how 
far  this  and  other  available  information  can 
as  yet  throw  light  on  two  subjects  of  interest 
to  financial  enquiries  in  general — first,  flows  of 
money  between  and  within  different  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  secondly,  changes  associated 
with  these  flows  in  the  composition  of  financial 
assets  and  liabilities. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  a  long 
way  to  go.  The  range  of  statistics  available  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  not  yet  such  as  to  allow 
detailed  enquiry  into  ‘flows  of  funds’,  and 
into  the  distribution  between  different  holders 
of  securities  of  varying  type  and  maturity.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  article  represents  in  fact 
only  a  preliminary  stage  of  such  an  enquiry,  in 
which  national  income  statistics  and  figures 
derived  from  financial  sources  are  used 
together. 

In  a  study  of  this  kind,  the  whole  economy 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  four  sectors 
— public,  banking,  overseas  and  private — 
which  can  be  defined  in  practice  as  follows: 

The  public  sector  comprises  the  Central 
Government  (including  the  National  Insurance 
Funds),  local  authorities,  the  nationalised 
industries  and  other  public  corporations,  and 
the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.^"^ 

The  banking  sector,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article,  consists  of  the  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  London 
Gearing  Banks.  Scottish  banks,  discount 
houses,  accepting  houses  and  the  other  groups 
of  banking  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
which  regular  statistics  are  available.^‘’> 

The  definition  of  the  overseas  sector  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  the  U.K.  balance  of 
payments  accounts.^*’^  In  general,  it  consists  of 


overseas  governments  and  public  authorities 
and  persons,  companies  and  other  bodies  whose 
permanent  or  registered  address  is  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.  Branches  located  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  of  U.K.-registered  companies 
are  classed  as  overseas. 

The  private  sector  covers  the  rest — private 
persons  and  industrial  and  commercial  com¬ 
panies;  various  groups  of  institutions  whose 
business  is  primarily  financial  in  character,  such 
as  insurance  companies,  building  societies  and 
finance  houses;  and  private  non-commercial 
bodies  such  as  churches,  charities  and  trade 
unions.  This  differs  from  the  definition  used 
for  the  statistics  of  U.K.  national  income  and 
expenditure^"^  inasmuch  as  that  does  not  allow 
of  a  separate  banking  sector. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  To  the  extent  that  its  saving  plus  its  net 
inward  capital  transfers^''^  exceed  its  payments 
of  taxes  on  capital  and  its  expenditure  at  home 
on  fixed  assets  and  stockbuilding,  it  must 
accumulate  claims  on  the  other  three  sectors 
— public,  banking  and  overseas — which  with 
the  private  sector  make  up  the  whole  economy. 
These  claims  take  the  form  of  financial  and 
overseas  assets — for  example,  government  debt, 
bank  deposits  less  private  borrowing  from 
banks,  overseas  securities  and  real  assets  less 
private  borrowing  from  overseas — the  net  total 
of  which  may  conveniently  be  called  the 
financial  surplus  of  the  private  sector. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  figures  must  be 
the  net  result  of  a  great  variety  of  movements 
either  way.  and  that  in  principle  the  ‘  surplus  ’ 
may  prove  to  be  either  positive  or  negative. 
Moreover,  many  financial  transactions  will  not 
come  into  the  figures  because  they  occur 
between  individual  groups  within  the  private 
sector,  as  defined.  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  building  societies’  shares  and  deposits 


(•)  For  further  details  see  the  Central  Statistical  Office’s  “National  Income  Statistics:  Sources  and  Methods”, 
H.M.S.O..  19S6.  Chapter  LI. 

See  Additional  Notes  to  the  Statistical  Annex,  page  63. 

M  See  “United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1957  to  1960”  (Cmnd.  1188). 

W  Receipts  of  a  capital  nature  from  the  Central  Government,  e.g.,  war  damage  compensation.  See  “  National 
Income  Statistics:  Sources  and  Methods  ”,  page  204. 
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increased  by  £271  million  in  19S9  and  that 
their  outstanding  advances  rose  by  £223 
million.  Most  of  these  new  fimds  will  have 
been  provided  by  private  persons,  and  private 
persons  will  also  have  received  most  of  the 
advances.  These  transactions  and  other  lending 
and  borrowing  within  the  private  sector  cancel 
out:  and  do  not  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
reckoning  until  that  sector  is  sub-divided.  e.g., 
between  persons  and  companies. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  financial 
surplus  of  the  private  sector  can  be  estimated. 
First,  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  estimate  the 
net  income  and  expenditure  of  the  sector,  other 
than  that  arising  from  the  sab  or  purchase  of 
financial  and  overseas  assets.  Secondly,  a 
capital  account  approach  can  be  adopted,  by 
aggregating  record^  movements  in  the  various 
types  of  financial  and  overseas  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  sector.  Were  all  known,  these 
two  methods  should  reach  the  same  result.  The 
two  tables  of  figures  now  to  be  presented  show 
that  there  is  some  way  yet  to  travel. 

Table  1  {page  28)  is  essentially  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  information  already  published  in 
national  income  statistics.  This  material  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  private  and  banking 
sectors,  which  are  combined :  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  persons 
and  companies.  Table  1  uses  what  might  be 
called  the  *  income  and  expenditure  *  approach. 

Table  n  {page  29)  estimates  the  financial 
surplus  of  the  private  sector  from  financial  stat¬ 
istics  relating  to  changes  in  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  holdings  of  public  sector  debt, 
to  loans  by  the  public  sector  to  the  private 
sector  and  to  changes  in  the  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  banking  sector:  also  from  balance 
of  payments  statistics  relating  to  capital  move¬ 
ments.  Thus  Table  II  relates  to  the  private 
sector  excluding  banking,  and  uses  the  ‘  assets 
and  liabilities*  approach. 

This  difference  of  approach  carries  with  it 
one  difference  between  the  two  tables  to 
which  particular  attention  needs  to  be  drawn. 
The  material  used  for  Table  I  takes  net 


current  and  capital  accoimts  as  recorded  there 
is  needed  a  large  “  Balancing  item  ”  of  errors 
and  omissions  and  this  by  itself  gives  rise 
to  a  difference  between  the  tot^  of  Tables  I  and 
II.  The  two  tables  therefore  cannot  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  tell  the  same  story :  nor  is  it  possible  by 
subtracting  Table  II  from  Table  I  to  isolate 
the  financial  surplus  of  the  banking  sector, 
included  in  the  latter  but  not  in  the  former. 

No  analysis  of  the  influences  which  have 
led  to  changes  in  the  figures  from  year  to 
year  is  offered  in  this  article.  It  wo^d  call 
for  a  survey  of  much  of  the  general  economic 
and  financial  history  of  the  period.  For  such 
analysis  it  would  be  desirable  also  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  lending  and  borrowing  between 
sub-divisions  of  the  private  sector.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  material  is  but  a  first  step  towards 
more  detailed  enquiry  into  the  flow  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  financial  assets.  It  must,  however, 
be  recognised  that  detailed  enquiry  will  be 
practicable  only  for  future  years  when 
additional  statistics  become  available.  It  can¬ 
not  be  hoped  that  additional  statistics  for  past 
years  can  be  obtained  on  any  large  scale. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  financial  statistics 
which  are  used  in  estimating  the  amoimt  and 
composition  of  changes  in  the  private  sector’s 
claims  on  other  sectors  are  independent  of  the 
statistics  used  in  national  income  estimates  of 
private  saving  and  capital  transfers.  These 
figures  therefore  provide  in  some  degree  a 
means  by  which  to  confirm  certain  conclusions 
drawn  from  national  income  statistics. 

They  can  be  used  within  limits  to  form 
estimates  of  some  components  of  private 
saving.  Certain  financial  statistics  relating  to 
the  personal  sector  are  already  used  in  this 
manner  in  the  table  “Capital  account  of  the 
personal  sector’’  given  in  the  annual  Blue 
Book  “National  Income  and  Expenditure*’. 
The  following  table  compares,  in  items  3  and 
4.  figures  which  broadly  represent  the  result 
of  estimating  private  saving  on  the  one  hand 
in  terms  of  a  blend  of  national  income  and 
financial  statistics,  and  on  the  other  hand  solely 
in  terms  of  national  income  statistics.  For  the 


investment  abroad  to  be  equal  to  the  balance  reasons  already  given,  there  is  a  divergence 
of  payments  surplus  on  current  account.  The  between  the  two  results:  and  the  disparities 
transactions  in  overseas  assets  entered  in  between  the  items  derive  essentially  from 
Table  11  are  taken  from  the  capital  accoimt  of  differences  and  imperfections  in  the  sources 
the  balance  of  payments.  But  to  reconcile  the  of  their  compilation. 

M  See  “United  Kingdom  Balance  of  PaymenU  1957  to  1960”  (Cmnd.  1188),  page  27. 
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1.  Financial  surplus  of  private  sector 
(see  Table  tl,  below)  . 

1952 

1953 

930 

780 

2.  Private  and  banking  sectors’ 

capital  expenditure  at  home 
(derived  from  national  income 

sources;  see  Table  I,  below)  ... 

890 

1,175 

3.  Total  of  1.  and  2.  above 

1,820 

1,955 

4.  Private  and  banking  sectors’  saving 
less  their  net  capital  transfers 
(including  taxes  on  capital)  to 
public  sector,  as  derived  from 
national  income  sources  (see 
Table  I.  below) .  1.670  2,050 


1952- 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

195S 

1959 

1959 

535 

365 

835 

815 

895 

760 

5315 

1,525 

1,940 

2,060 

2,200 

2,120 

2,210 

14,120 

2,060 

2,305 

2,895 

3,015 

3,015 

2,970 

20,035 

2,190 

2,265 

2,835 

2,965 

2,950 

2,935 

19,860 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  article  com¬ 
ment  on  the  sources  which  have  been  used. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  TABLE  1 

Table  1  shows,  for  all  persons  and  companies, 
the  annual  net  increase  in  financial  and  over¬ 
seas  assets,  calculated  as  the  surplus  remaining 
out  of  saving'"^  plus  capital  transfers,  after 
payment  of  taxes  on  capital  and  after 
expenditure  on  stockbuilding  and  on  fixed 
investment  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figtires 
are  drawn  from  “  National  Income  and 
Expenditure.  1960”,  but  include  some  revisions 
in  the  more  recent  years.  In  principle  the  smn  of 
the  surpluses  and  deficits  of  the  private,  bank¬ 
ing,  public  and  overseas  sectors  must  be  zero, 
and  the  net  surplus  of  the  private  and  banking 
sectors  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  net 
deficits  of  the  public  and  overseas  sectors  (the 
latter  being  the  same  as  total  U.K.  net  invest¬ 
ment  overseas).  The  financial  surplus  in  Table 
I  is.  in  fact,  equal  to  that  sum  if  account  is 
also  taken  of  the  “  Residual  error  ”  in  the 
estimates  of  national  income  and  expenditure. 
i^.,  the  item  which  is  necessary  to  equate 
estimates  of  total  income  with  those  of  total 
expenditure,  and  which  is  presented  in  the 
national  income  accounts  as  a  form  of  saving.**^ 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  how  much 
of  this  error  arises  in  the  estimates  of  the  private 
and  banking  sectors*  income  and  expenditure 
rather  than  in  like  estimates  for  the  public 
sector,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  does.  In  Table  I  the  whole  of  the 
**  Residual  error  **  is  attributed  to  the  private 


and  banking  sectors  and  is  taken  to  represent, 
when  positive,  imidentified  net  income  of  these 
sectors  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
financial  surplus;  and.  when  negative,  unidenti¬ 
fied  net  expenditure  by  these  sectors  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  their  financial 
surplus. 

In  the  estimates  of  national  income  and 
expenditure  “Net  investment  abroad”  is  de¬ 
fined  as  equal  to  the  balance  of  payments 
surplus  on  current  account  Ideally  the  net 
totals  of  identified  transactions  on  current  and 
on  capital  account  would  be  equal  and  opposite; 
but  in  practice  a  “  Balancing  item  ”.  represent¬ 
ing  unidentified  items,  is  required  to  reconcile 
the  one  with  the  other.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table 
IS  of  the  Statistical  Annex,  the  “  Balancing 
item  ”  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  for  each  of  the  years  1952  to  1959  is 
positive,  indicating  either  that  the  current 
account  surplus  is  understated  or  that  net 
investment  overseas  is  overstated.  One  statisti¬ 
cal  effect  of  any  imderstatement  of  the  current 
account  surplus  is  a  corresponding  understate¬ 
ment  of  personal  saving,  company  saving  or 
the  “Residual  error”  in  the  estimates  of 
national  income  and  expenditure;  and,  since 
these  three  items  are  components  of  the 
financial  surplus  of  the  private  and  banking 
sectors  as  calculated  in  Table  I,  a  similar  under¬ 
statement  of  that  surplus  also. 

The  banking  sector’s  share  of  saving  and 
fixed  investment  in  Table  I  is  not  known.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of 
the  surplus  of  that  sector  by  the  alternative 


(•>  After  providing  for  stock  tppieciation  but  before  providing  for  depreciation  and  tax.  dividend  and  interest 
reserves. 

W  See  **  National  Income  Statistics:  Sources  and  Methods  **,  page  279. 
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method  of  aggregating  movements  in  its  finan¬ 
cial  assets  and  liabilities.  Figures  of  the  banks’ 
main  assets  and  liabilities  are  shown  in  the 
Statistical  Annex^**^  and  some  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  transactions  in  securities  is  given  in 
Table  17  of  the  Statistical  Appendix  to  Volume 
2  of  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  to  the 
Radcliffe  Committee:  but  these  sources  do  not 
provide  all  the  data  required  for  the  calcula¬ 
tion.  For  example,  o^y  sterling  bills  and 
securities  are  included  in  the  statistics  for 
some  groups  of  banks;  some  transactions  in 
securities  have  to  be  estimated  from  changes 
in  book  values;  and  current  and  deposit 
accounts  do  not  provide  a  complete  measure  of 
banks’  liabilities  to  customers  because  they  do 
not  include  credits  in  course  of  transmission. 
Moreover  the  membership  of  some  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  groups  increased  during  1959.  These 
deficiencies  are  reflected  in  the  private  sector 
figures  given  in  Table  U,  but  they  do  not 
have  so  much  importance  in  proportion  to  the 
totals  of  that  table  as  they  would  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  the  financial  surplus  of  the 
banking  sector. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  TABLE  U 

The  private  sector’s  financial  surplus  in 
Table  II  comprises  the  sum  of  the  changes  in 
its  financial  claims  on.  and  liabilities  to.  the 
public  sector  and  banking  sector  in  the  United 
Kingdom  plus  its  total  net  investment  abroad, 
whether  in  financial  or  real  assets. 

In  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  statis¬ 
tics  from  the  private  sector  itself  on  its 
transactions  in  financial  assets,  most  of  the 
figures  in  this  table  have  been  compiled  from 
other  sectors’  records.  For  example,  changes 
in  the  private  sector’s  holding  of  Treasury 
Bills  are  obtained  by  subtracting,  from  the 
changes  in  the  total  outstanding,  known  changes 
in  the  public,  banking  and  overseas  sectors’ 
holdings.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  private 
sector  estimates  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
extent  and  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
available  on  other  sectors’  holdings. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  lack  of 
specific  information  about  a  sector’s  holdings 
of  particular  kinds  of  assets  is  less  damaging 


than  it  might  be.  because  good  statistics  are 
available  for  some  combinations  of  assets; 
and,  where  these  can  be  used,  overestimates 
of  one  component  give  rise  to  corresponding 
underestimates  of  others,  so  that  the  totals  of 
Table  II  do  not  suffer. 

Chief  among  the  statistics  of  this  kind  is 
the  “  Overseas  sterling  holdings  **  series.  This 
contains,  though  indistinguishably,  overseas 
claims  on  the  public  sector  (Treasury  Bills  and. 
if  held  by  banks  and  official  bodies,  govern¬ 
ment  stocks)  and  overseas  claims  on,  and 
liabilities  to.  the  banking  sector  (deposits, 
advances  and  bills)  and  the  private  sector 
(mainly  bills).  Overseas  centi^  bank  and 
other  overseas  official  holdings  of  government 
debt  are  known  separately  and  tentative 
estimates  of  overseas  residents’  claims  on  and 
liabilities  to  the  banking  sector  (in  foreign 
currencies  and  sterling)  can  be  made.^‘^>  It  is. 
therefore,  possible  to  isolate  from  the  sum  of 
changes  in  overseas  sterling  holdings  and  in  the 
banks’  foreign  currency  positions  some,  but  not 
all.  movements  relating  to  overseas  transactions 
in  Treasury  Bills,  government  stocks  and  bank¬ 
ing  sector  liabilities  and  assets.  The  residual, 
which  forms  part  of  short-term  capital  (net)  in 
Table  II,  includes  some  genuine  changes  in 
indebtedness  between  the  private  sector  and 
overseas  residents;  but.  particularly  in  the 
years  in  which  large  movements  are  shown  in 
short-term  capital  (net),  it  also  undoubtedly 
includes  a  considerable  volume  of  unidentified 
transactions  by  non-official  overseas  residents 
in  government  debt,  especially  Treasury  Bills; 
and  probably  also  some  unidentified  trans¬ 
actions  between  overseas  residents  and  the 
banking  sector.  To  the  extent  that  there  are 
any  such  transactions  which  have  not  been 
identified  the  private  sector  figures  for  Treasury 
Bills,  government  stocks  and  bank  deposits  and 
advances  are  also  defective.  But  within  the 
annual  totals  of  the  table  an  overestimate  of 
some  of  the  private  sector’s  claims  on  the 
public  sector  or  of  its  net  claims  on  the  bank¬ 
ing  sector  is  offset  by  an  overestimate  of  its 
net  liabilities  to  overseas  residents. 

The  item  other  local  authority  net  indebted¬ 
ness  combines  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 


(•>  Tables  4.  6.  7.  8.  10  and  II. 

(^>  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Working  of  the  Monetary  System  fthe  Radcliffe  Committee),  Tables 
34  and  33. 

M  See  notes  on  deposits  on  page  26. 
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local  authorities  apart  from  loans  made  to  notes  and  coin  held  by  the  banking  sector  have 

persons  for  house  purchase,  loans  received  been  used,  together  with  unpublished  figures 

from  the  Central  Government  and  from  banks.  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation 

and  public  corporations’  transactions  in  local  outside  the  Bank  at  31st  December  of  each  year, 

authority  debt  The  net  figures  thus  wntain  xhe  Scottish  and  Northern  Irish  note  issues 
any  movements  m  local  authority  holdings  of  liabilities  of  the  hanking  sector.  However. 

Treasury  Bills,  government  stocks  or  bank  since  no  statistics  are  available  to  show  how 

deposits.  In  any  periods  in  which  these  holdings  much  of  those  parts  of  the  total  note  issue 

have  increased  the  private  sectors  lending  to  which  are  held  either  within  or  outside  the 
local  authorities  is  understated;  but  its  acquisi-  banking  sector  consists  of  Scottish  and 

tion  of  Treasury  BUls.  government  stocks  and  Northern  Irish  notes  and  how  much  of  Bank 

bank  deposits  is  overstated  by  the  same  Qf  England  notes,  it  is  not  practicable  to  treat 

amount.  .  .  the  issues  separately.  Therefore,  all  bank  notes 

Some  non-official  overseas  transactions  in  treated  alike  as  liabilities  of  the  public 

public  sector  debt,  additional  to  those  described  sector  (which  includes  the  Issue  Department 
above  {e.g.,  purchases  of  local  authority  debt  the  Bank  of  England).  This  tiStoent 

and  non-bank  purchases  of  government  stocks).  uQt  unreasonable  since  any  increases  in 

are  included  indistinguishably  in  long-term  Scottish  and  Northern  Irish  note  issues  in 

capital  {net),  although  the  coverage  is  probably  excess  of  small  fiduciary  issues,  which  have 
incomplete.  In  so  far  as  such  transactions  are  remained  unchanged  over  the  period  under 

included  in  ffiat  item,  overestimates  of  the  review,  are  largely  covered  by  the  i.s-suing 

private  sector  s  claims  on  the  public  sector  are  banks’  holdings  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
again  offset  in  the  annual  totals  of  Table  II  by 

corresponding  overestimates  of  its  liabilities  to  N.tioii«i  SaTinga  Figures  for  these  items  are 

overseas  residents.  Tax  Reserve  the  net  receipts  by  the 

To  the  extent,  however,  that  the  “  Balancing  Certificates  Central  Government  pub- 

item”  in  the  balance  of  payments  may  indicate  Ushed  (to  the  nearest  £1  million)  in  Table  36 

that  U.K.  net  investment  overseas  is  over-  (Capital  account  of  Central  Government)  in 

stated,  e.g.,  because  inward  investment  has  not  »  National  Income  and  Expenditure,  1960  ”. 

been  completely  identified,  the  annual  totals  of  National  Savings  comprise  deposits  in  the  Post 

Table  II  may  exaggerate  the  private  sector’s  office  Savings  Bank  and  in  the  Ordinary 

financial  surplus.  Departments  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks, 

National  Savings  Certificates  (including  accrued 
FURTHER  NOTES  ON  SOURCES  AND  interest),  Ulster  Savings  Certificates,  Defence 

DEFINmONS  USED  IN  TABLE  H  Bonds  and  Premium  Savings  Bonds. 

Cwrcncy  Changes  in  the  private  Treasury  Bills  The  figures  shown  are 

sector’s  holdings  of  currency  are  estimated  by  changes  in  ‘  market  ’  Treasury  Bills  (U., 

deducting  known  holdings  by  other  sectors  from  Treasury  Bills  held  outside  government  depart- 

the  total  amounts  outstanding.  In  practice  no  ments  and  the  Bank  of  England),  other  than 

information  is  available  of  amounts  held  by  known  holdings  by  the  rest  of  the  banking 

the  public  sector  or  by  overseas  residents,  so  sector,  by  public  corporations  and  by  overseas 

that  the  figures  used  in  the  table  are  the  official  bodies.  Holdings  of  U.K.  local  authori- 

changes  in  coin  and  in  Bank  of  England,  ties  and  non-official  overseas  residents  have  not 

Scottish  and  Northern  Irish  bank  notes  held  been  excluded, 

outside  the  banking  sector.  Estimates  of  coin 

outstanding  at  end-years  are  shown  in  Table  3  Government  and  The  figures  used  comprise 

of  the  Statistical  Annex;  but  the  December  government  gnxran-  the  total  net  transactions  in 

figures  of  bank  notes  in  that  table  represent  a  securities  these  securities  (issues, 

combination  of  Saturday  and  Wednesday  redemptions  and  net  purchases  or  sales)  of 

averages.  In  Table  II  end-year  figures  of  various  groups  outside  the  private  sector  (viz., 

Scottish  and  Northern  Irish  note  issues  and  of  the  Exchequer  Group.f"^  public  corporations. 

M  For  definition  see  Additional  Notes  to  the  Statistical  Annex,  page  62. 
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the  banking  sector  and  overseas  official  bodies). 
Transactions  of  local  authorities  and  non¬ 
official  overseas  residents  are  not  known  and 
therefore  have  to  be  included  with  those  of  the 
private  sector.  Figures  are  available  for  the 
cash  value  of  transactions  by  some  groups  for 
the  period  1952-1958/"^  but  other  transactions 
have  been  estimated  from  changes  in  the  book 
value  of  holdings.  Government  guaranteed 
securities  included  in  this  item  are  principally 
those  issued  by  the  nationalised  industries 

Iron  and  steel  This  item  comprises 

■•corfdes  the  Central  Government’s 

receipts  of  cash  from  the  sale  of  securities  of 
iron  and  steel  companies,  as  given  in  Table  36 
in  “National  Income  and  Expenditure.  1960”. 

Locfd  authority  Figures  are  taken  from 

loans  for  house  Table  24  (Capital  account 

purchase  of  the  persona!  sector)  in 

“  National  Income  and  Expenditure.  1960 

Other  local  Table  40  (Capital  account 

authority  of  local  authorities)  in 

net  indebtedness  “  National  Income  and 

Expenditure.  1960”  gives  annual  figures  of 
local  authorities*  total  net  borrowing.  Separate 
figures  are  shown  for  loans,  less  repayments, 
from  the  Central  Government.  Approximate 
annual  figures  of  their  borrowing  from  the 
banking  sector  can  be  obtained  from  two  series 
provided  by  U.K.  banks :  the  quarterly  analysis 
of  advances  by  members  of  the  British  Bankers’ 
Association^'^  shows  amounts  outstanding  on 
account  of  local  authorities  near  the  end  of 
each  year;  and  end-year  figures  of  short-term 
loans  to  local  authorities  by  the  British  over¬ 
seas  banks,  foreign  banks  and  accepting  houses 
are  given  in  Tables  10  and  11  of  the  Statistical 
Annex.  Changes  in  government  and  bank 
loans  and  in  local  authorities’  loans  for  house 
purchase,  as  described  above,  and  public  cor¬ 
porations’  transactions  in  local  authority  debt 
have  been  deducted  from  the  local  authorities’ 
total  net  borrowings  in  arriving  at  the  figures 
used  in  Table  11.  Those  figures,  however,  still 


include  any  transactions  in  local  authority  debt 
by  overseas  residents,  as  well  as  the  local 
authorities’  transactions  in  the  liabilities  of  the 
public,  banking  and  overseas  sectors,  e.g.,  pur¬ 
chases  or  sales  of  government  debt  and  changes 
in  bank  deposits. 

MifceUaiieoM  This  item  comprises  other 

ideatiflcd  cUinw  capital  transactions,  identi- 

ud  liabiUttes  buj  not  elsewhere 

specified,  with  the  private  sector  by  the  Central 
Government  and  by  public  corporations.  It 
includes  borrowing  from  pension  funds,  loans 
Cess  repayments)  to  companies  and  to  building 
societies,  and  miscellaneous  trade  credit  and 
security  transactions.  The  figures  have  been 
derived  partly  from  the  sources  used  for  Table 
36  in  “  National  Income  and  Expenditure. 
1960”  and  partly  from  public  corporations’ 
accounts  and  annual  reports. 

Dcposite  Funds  held  on  current  and 

deposit  accounts  with  the  various  groups  of 
banks  in  the  banking  sector  are  shown  in  the 
Statistical  Annex.^**^  The  total  of  current  and 
deposit  accounts  in  Tables  10  and  11  is  partially 
allocated  between  U.K.  and  overseas  customers; 
and  some  help  is  given  in  the  footnotes  towards 
roughly  apportioning  the  amounts  imallocated. 
For  other  groups  no  division  between  U.K.  and 
overseas  customers  is  given;  but  Table  12  of 
the  Statistical  Appendix  to  Volume  2  of  the 
Memoranda  of  Evidence  to  the  Radcliffe  Com¬ 
mittee  indicates  that  only  about  4%  of  the 
deposits  with  these  banks  is  for  overseas 
customers.  Therefore,  if  the  change  in  the 
total  deposits  of  these  banks  is  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  change  on  their  U.K. 
residents’  accounts,  a  tentative  estimate  of  the 
movement  in  total  U.K.-held  deposits  is 
possible.  From  this  can  be  subtracted  the  move¬ 
ments  in  inter-bank  balances.  The  resultant 
figures  which  are  entered  in  Table  II.  along 
with  changes  in  “Other  Deposits:  Other 
Accounts"  at  the  Bank  of  England,  as  published 
in  the  Bank  Return,  still  include  changes  in 
some  deposits  held  by  the  public  sector  as  well 
as  in  some  overseas-held  deposits. 


(•)  See  Table  17  of  the  SUtittical  Appendix  to  Volume  2  of  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  to  the  Radcliffe 
Committee. 

W  For  definition  tee  Additional  Notes  to  the  Statistical  Annex,  page  62. 

(‘)  See  Table  9  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

W  Tables  6,  7.  8.  10  and  11. 
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AdTucM  The  calculation  of  changes 

in  bank  advances  to  the  private  sector  is 
similar.  Figures  obtained  from  the  Statistical 
Annex  do  not  completely  distinguish  between 
the  borrowings  of  U.K.  and  of  overseas  cus¬ 
tomers:  but  a  rough  calculation  of  total 
changes  in  advances  to  U.K.  residents  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Advances  to  the  U.K.  private  sector  are 
obtained  by  excluding  from  Aese  totals  loans 
to  U.K.  local  authorities  (see  note  on  other 
local  authority  net  indebtedness  above)  and  the 
identified  borrowings  by  public  corporations. 

Moacy  at  call  The  figures  represent,  on 
and  ihort  aodcc  the  one  hand,  discount 

^■**1  houses’  borrowings  other 

than  from  the  banking  sector  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  U.K.  banks’  lending  at  call  or  short 
notice  other  than  to  the  discount  houses. 
Transactions  with  overseas  residents,  which 
cannot  be  identified,  are  included. 

Coaunerdal  bills  End-year  totals  of  bills, 
other  than  U.K.  Treasury  Bills,  discounted  by 
the  various  groups  of  U.K.  banks  are  given  in 
the  Statistical  Annex.  These  totals  may  include 
some  bills  drawn  on  overseas  residents^"^  but, 
since  in  Tables  10  and  11  sterling  bills  only  are 
included,  it  is  probable  that  most  are  commer¬ 
cial  bills  which  have  been  accepted  by  U.K. 
banks.  Such  bills  will  have  been  accepted  for 
the  account  of  U.K.  or  overseas  residents;  and 
a  separate  series  of  U.K.  acceptances  for 
residents  abroad  is  given  in  the  Additional 
Notes  to  the  Statistical  Annex.  The  estimate 
of  changes  in  the  U.K.  private  sector’s  liabili¬ 
ties  on  commercial  bills  tised  in  Table  n  has 
been  made  by  deducting  acceptances  on  non¬ 


resident  account  from  the  total  of  **  Other 
Bills’*  discounted  by  the  banking  sector. 

Other  Mcwidce  The  securities  included  here 
(Mt)  are,  on  the  one  hand, 

those  issued  for  cash  by  the  banking  sector,  as 
announced  in  the  press  and  recorded  for  the 
statistics  of  capital  issues  shown  in  Table  14 
of  the  Statistical  Annex;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  banks’  investments  other  than  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  government  gtiaranteed  securities. 
Figures  for  the  latter  include,  in  addition  to 
“  Other  Investments  ”  and  “  Other  Sterling 
Seciuities  ”  shown  in  Tables  6,  7.  10  and  11  of 
the  Statistical  Annex,  the  discount  houses’ 
“  Other  assets  ”  from  Table  4  of  the  Statistical 
Annex;  “Other  Securities : Securities ”  of  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
from  the  Bank  Reriim;  and  the  London  Clear¬ 
ing  Banks’  investments  in  subsidiaries,  from 
their  combined  statements  and  balance  sheets. 
Some  securities  issued  by  U.K.  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  by  overseas  public  authorities  are 
included. 

Short-tenn  capital  These  transactions  comprise 
(“**)  that  part  of  Items  12  (“Mis¬ 

cellaneous  capital  (net)’’)  and  13  (“Overseas 
sterling  hol^gs  ’0  in  “  United  Kingdom 
Balance  of  Payments  1957  to  I960’’  (Cmnd. 
1188)  which  cannot  be  separately  identified  as 
relating  to  the  U.K.  public  or  banking  sectors. 

Lonc-tenn  capital  The  main  component  is 
(■•*)  Item  11  “Other  [/.e.,  non¬ 

official]  long-term  capital  (net)  “  in  Cmnd.  1188, 
but  sales  of  U.S.  doll^  securities  by  the 
Government  to  the  private  sector  are  also 
included. 


(mi  Includtnf  oveneai  ticaaury  bills. 
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Table  1 


FINANCIAL  SURPLUS  OF  THE  COMBINED  PRIVATE  AND  BANKING  SECTORSf*^ 


£  millions 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Persons 

■SavingW 

+615 

+ 

710 

+ 

555 

+ 

815 

+  1,160 

+  1,170 

+  1,110 

+  U65 

Capital  transfers 

+  60 

+ 

45 

+ 

35 

+ 

60 

+  50 

+  40 

+  45 

+  40 

less  Taxes  on  capital 

-160 

— 

165 

— 

185 

— 

185 

-  165 

-  175 

-  180 

-  210 

Gross  fixed  capital 

formation  at 
home  . 

-320 

— 

385 

485 

560 

-  590 

-  610 

-  690 

-  775 

Value  of  physical 

increase  in  stocks 
and  work  in 

progress 

+  15 

— 

35 

— 

40 

— 

40 

-  45 

-  30 

-  15 

-  40 

Net  increase  in  financial 

and  overseas  assets  ... 

+210 

+ 

170 

— 

120 

+ 

90 

+  410 

+  395 

+  270 

+  280 

Companies 

Savingf^l  . 

+970 

+  1,240 

+  1.565 

+  1,560 

+  1,705 

+  1.845 

+  1,820 

+  1,975 

Capital  transfers 

+  30 

+ 

40 

+ 

25 

+ 

25 

+  20 

+  15 

+  15 

+  10 

less  Gross  fixed  capital 

formation  at 
home  . 

-650 

_ 

690 

805 

985 

-1,170 

-1,315 

-1,365 

-1,320 

Value  of  physical 

increase  in  stocks 
and  worir  in 

progress 

+  65 

65 

— 

195 

— 

355 

-  255 

-  245 

-  50 

-  75 

Net  increase  in  financial 

and  overseas  assets  ... 

+415 

+ 

525 

+ 

590 

+ 

245 

+  300 

+  300 

+  420 

+  590 

Residual  error . 

+  155 

+ 

180 

+ 

195 

- 

10 

+  65 

+  70 

+  140 

-  145 

TOTAL  =  Financial 

surplus . 

+780 

+ 

875 

+ 

665 

+ 

325 

+  775 

+  765 

+  830 

+  725 

W  Excluding  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

W  After  providing  for  stock  appreciation  but  before  providing  for  depreciation  and  tax, 
dividrad  and  interest  reserves. 


1952- 

1959 

+  7,400 

+  375 

-  1,425 

-  4,415 

-  230 
+  1,705 

+ 12,680 
+  180 

-  8,300 

-  1,175 

+  3,385 
+  650 

+  5,740 
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Table  U 


FINANCIAL  SURPLUS  OF 


£  millions 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Changes  in  pri'.*ate 
sector’s  identified  claims 
on  (increase  +)  and 
liabilities  to  (increase 
-): 

Pnbik  sector 

Currency  . 

+  70 

-mo 

-1-130 

National  Savings  ... 
Tax  Reserve 

-100 

-  70 

-1-  50 

Certificates . 

-  65 

-1-  30 

-1-105 

Treasury  Bills 
Government  and 

-H35 

-1-  20 

-1-220 

government 
guaranteed  securities 

-1-180 

-f205 

-165 

Iron  and  steel 

securities  . 

— 

-1-  10 

-1-  65 

Local  authority  loans 
for  house  purchase... 
Other  local  authority 

-  15 

-  20 

-  30 

net  indebtedness  ... 
Miscellaneous 

+  55 

-1-145 

-1-175 

identified  claims  and 
liabilities  . 

-  25 

-  15 

-  50 

-1-235 

-1-415 

-1-500 

Banking  sector 

Deposits  . 

-I- 105 

-1-155 

-1-170 

Advances  . 

Money  at  call  and 

-1-240 

-1-  40 

-155 

short  notice  (net)  ... 

-1-  55 

+  5 

-  45 

Commercial  bills  ... 

-1-100 

— 

-  30 

Other  securities  (net) 

-1-  15 

-  25 

-  5 

-1-515 

-1-175 

-  65 

Overseas 

Short-term  capital  (net) 

-1-  10 

-  10 

-110 

Long-term  capital  (net) 

+  170 

-1-200 

-1-210 

-1-180 

-1-190 

•f  100 

TOTAL  =  Financial 

surplus . 

-1-930 

-f780 

-1-535 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


1955 

1956 

1957 

195« 

1959 

1959 

+  95 

-1-  75 

-1-  55 

-1-  50 

-1-135 

-1-  720 

+  5 

-1-  25 

+  40 

-1-175 

-1-365 

-1-  490 

-  85 

-  15 

-1-  5 

-1-  25 

-  25 

-  25 

-1-150 

-  15 

-  95 

-1-170 

-  5 

-1-  580 

-1-395 

-f  80 

-1-  20 

-1-170 

-1-  80 

-1-  965 

+  55 

-1-  30 

-f  45 

-1-  5 

— 

-f  210 

-  50 

-  50 

-  35 

-  25 

-  25 

-  250 

-1-  80 

-1-380 

-1-365 

-1-355 

-1-380 

-1-1,935 

-  20 

+  45 

-  5 

+  20 

-1-  5 

-  45 

-1-625 

-1-555 

-1-395 

-1-945 

-1-910 

-1-4,580 

-340 

-1-  10 

-1-170 

-1-225 

-I- 430 

-1-  925 

-  85 

-  25 

— 

-395 

-805 

-1,185 

-1-  5 

-  5 

-  10 

-  5 

_ 

-  10 

-  30 

-1-  30 

-  10 

-  70 

-  20 

-  10 

+  10 

-  10 

-  35 

-1-  55 

-  5 

-440 

-  40 

-1-180 

-220 

-390 

-  285 

-1-  50 

-blOO 

-  10 

-  40 

-1-  40 

-1-  30 

-1-130 

-1-220 

-1-250 

-1-210 

-1-200 

-H.590 

-1-180 

-1-320 

-I- 240 

-1-170 

•f240 

-H,620 

-1-365 

-1-835 

-1-815 

-1-895 

-1-760 

-f  5,915 
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TABLE  1 


EXCHEQUER  AND  BANKING 
A.  Excheqoei^"^ 


(Net  aterling  receipt  or  surplus  +  /expenditure  or  deficit  — ) 

£  millions 


Quarter  endedl^l 

Quarter  ended(<>> 

Year 

1 

1959/60 

' 

June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

(b) 

June  1 

Sept. 

1959 

1959 

1 

1959 

1960 

1960  1 

I960 

Net  Requirements 

' 

i 

Budget: 

Above  the  line . 

-104 

-115 

-223 

-1-781 

-146  1 

-204 

Below  the  line . 

-119 

-162 

-190 

-201 

-  82 

-184 

Overall  . 

-223 

-277 

-413 

-f580 

-333 

-228 

-388 

Extra-Budgetary  Funds,  ctc.M  ... 

+  85 

-  1 

-  9 

-1-  24 

-1-  99 

-1-  15 

+  75 

Exchange  Equalisation  Account 

-1-  19 

-  23 

-1-111 

-1-  68 

-1-175 

-  29 

-117 

Other  External  Items  (net) 

-139 

-  3 

-102 

-  45 

-289 

-  34 

-  71 

Cadi  DeAch/ScrpluB 

-258 

-384 

-413 

+621 

-348 

-276  i 

-581 

FinanclBg 

! 

Net  indebtedness  to  the  Bank  of 

i 

England,  Banking  Departmentt<t) 

-  If 

+  16 

-  41 

+  53 

-1-  18 

-1-  69 

-1-  64 

Bank  of  England  notes  in 

circulation  . 

+  61 

-132 

-I-  94 

-1-  98 

-  2 

Government  debt  held  by  the 

BiS 

publicise; 

Non-nuu-ketable  debt: 

National  Savings  . 

+  94 

-1-103 

-1-  75 

■f  52 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates  ... 

+  38 

mam 

-181 

-  43 

-1-  45 

-1-  79 

Total  . 

-»-132 

-1-117 

+  126 

-  78 

-1-297 

-1-120 

-1-131 

Mariietable  debt: 

Stocks . 

-  29 

-  33 

-124 

-345 

-531 

-1-  31 

-1-202 

Treasury  Bills  . 

-J-104 

-1-189 

-1-302 

-125 

-  34 

+  106 

Total  . 

+  75 

-1-156 

-1-178 

-470 

-  61 

-  3 

+  308 

Total  Government  debt  held 

1 

by  the  public  . 

-l-2f7 

-1-273 

-1-384 

-548 

•f236 

-1-117 

+439 

Total  Fluanriug  . 

-1-258 

-1-384 

-1-413 

-627 

-1-348 

-1-276 

1  +581 

W  For  general  explanations  and  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  62. 

(^)  The  quarters  and  year  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  62.  The  quarter  ended  September,  1960  contained  fourteen  weeks;  the  other  quarters  were  all  of  thirteen 
weeks. 

Including,  as  a  receipt,  the  repayment  by  the  Post  OfSce  of  annuities  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners. 

Wi  Indebtedness  on  Ways  and  Means  Advances,  Treasury  Bills,  Tax  Rest  -ve  Certificates  and  Government  stocks, 
together  with  changes  in  the  holding  of  Bank  of  England  notes;  net  of  changes  in  the  deposits  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Paymaster  General  with  the  Bank. 
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TABLE  1 
(Continued) 

EXCHEQUER  AND  BANKING 
B.  Goyenuncnt  debt  held  by  the  pabUc^'^ 

£  millions  (Increase  in  holdinp  + /decrease  — ) 


Quarter  ended^N 

Year 

Quarter  endetK^l 

NniMnarlcetablc  debt 

June 

19S9 

Sept 

1959 

Dec.  1 
1959 

March 

1960 

(h) 

June 

1960 

Sept 

1960 

National  Savings: 

Issues: 

National  Savings  Certificates 

+  69 

-1-  71 

+  53 

+  53 

+246 

+  66 

+  64 

Defence  Bonds  . 

+  54 

-t-  57 

+  54 

+  51 

+216 

.  +  38 

+  55 

Premium  Savings  Bonds  ... 
Repayments: 

+  19 

-1-  16 

+  15 

+  12 

+  62 

+  15 

+  24 

National  Savings  Certificates 

-  50 

-  47 

-  40 

-  40 

-177 

-  47 

-  48 

Defence  Bonds  . 

-  21 

-  18 

-  17 

-  15 

-  71 

-  17 

-  20 

Premium  Savings  Bonds  ... 

-  5 

-  4 

-  6 

-  20 

-  6 

-  6 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (net) 

-1-  7 

+  26 

+  40 

+  10 

-  3 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  (net)  ... 

+  21 

+  22 

+  44 

+  16 

-  14 

Net  total . 

+  94 

-1-  71 

+  72 

+  103 

+  340 

+  75 

+  52 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates: 

Issues  . 

+  54 

-1-  67 

+  66 

+  113 

+  300 

+  69 

+113 

Repayments  . 

-  16 

-  21 

-  12 

-294 

-343 

-  24 

-  34 

Net  total . 

+  54 

kb 

-  43 

+  45 

+  79 

Net  non-noarketable  debt 

+  126 

WSm 

+297 

+  120 

+131 

Marketable  debt 

Stocks: 

Discount  Market  . 

+  10 

-  2 

-  32 

+  36 

+  12 

+  44 

London  Clearing  Banks 

-118 

-  31 

-  70 

-229 

-448 

-123 

-  62 

Scottish  Banks . 

-  10 

-  1 

-  14 

-  6 

-  31 

-  21 

-  21 

Overseas  official  holders^c)  ... 

+  36 

+  4 

-  21 

-  33 

-  14 

+  59 

+  53 

Other  home  and  overseas 
non-official  holdeiV^l 

-1-  53 

-  3 

+  13 

-113 

-  50 

+  104 

+  188 

Net  total . 

-  29 

-  33 

-124 

-345 

-531 

+  31 

+202 

Treasury  Bills: 

Discount  Market  . 

-  10 

-I-  55 

+  130 

-  80 

+  95 

+  21 

-  77 

London  Clearing  Banks 

-1-141 

-1-139 

+  61 

-in 

+  64 

+  17 

+  24 

Scottish  Banks . 

+  4 

-  6 

+  1 

-  6 

+  22 

Overseas  official  holders^cl  ... 

+  92 

+  71 

+  112 

-  4 

-  40 

Other  home  and  overseas 
non-official  holders^^l 

+  15 

+  167 

+  198 

-  62 

+  177 

Net  total . 

-1-104 

+  189 

+302 

-125 

+470 

-  34 

+  106 

Net  marketable  debt 

+  75 

+  156 

+178 

-470 

-  61 

-  3 

+308 

Total  Govennnent  debt  held  by 
the  pabik  . 

+384 

H9 

+  236 

+  117 

+439 

M  For  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  62. 

W  The  quarters  and  year  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  62.  The  quarter  ended  September,  1960  contained  fourteen  weeks;  the  other  quarters  were  all  of  thirteen 
weeks. 

M  Overseas  Central  Banks,  Currency  Boards,  Crown  Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and  Administrations  and 
certain  other  official  boffiet. 

(4  A  residual  item  which  includes  banks  other  than  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks,  unidentified 
overseas  holders,  and  any  error  resulting  from  differences  of  valuation,  or  differences  of  timing  in  the  figiues 
for  the  Scottish  Banks  and  for  some  of  the  overseas  official  holders. 
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TABLE  1 
(Continued) 


EXCHEQUER  AND  BANKING 
C.  Discount  Market 

£  millions  (Increase  + /decrease  — ) 


Quarter  ended/") 

Year 

1959/60 

/") 

Quarter  ended/") 

Assets 

June 

19S9 

Sept 

1959 

Dec.  1 
1959  1 

March 

1960 

June  1 
1960  1 

Sept 

1960 

Government  debt: 

Stocks  .  . . 

+  10 

-  2 

-  32 

+  36 

+  12 

+  12 

+  44 

Treasury  Bills . 

-  10 

+  55 

+  130 

-  80 

+  95 

+  21 

-  77 

— 

+  53 

+  98 

-  44 

+  107 

+  33 

-  33 

Commercial  and  other  bills  ... 

+  12 

+  23 

-  10 

+  13 

+  38 

-  2 

-  9 

Other  assets  . 

-  24 

+  4 

-  4 

-  2 

-  26 

-  1 

+  6 

Borrowed  Fudsf^^ 

From: 

Bank  of  England,  Banking  Dept 

-  1 

-  1 

+  8 

-  8 

-  2 

+  8 

-  1 

London  Clearing  BankstO  ... 

-  2 

+  72 

-  3 

+  57 

-  3 

+  10 

Overseas  and  foreign  banks  ... 

-  13 

+  24 

-  21 

+  30 

+  8 

-  22 

Other  sources . 

-1-  11 

+  38 

-  20 

-  6 

+  23 

+  18 

-  18 

D.  London  Clearing  Banks 

£  millions 

(Increase  + /decrease  - 

•) 

Assets 

Government  debt: 

Stocks  . 

-118 

BH 

-229 

-448 

-  62 

Treasury  Bills . 

-t-141 

-277 

+  64 

+  24 

+  108 

-  9 

-506 

-384 

-  38 

Call  Money  with  Discount 
Marketfcl  . 

-  2 

+  72 

-  3 

+  57 

Notes  and  Coin . 

+  9 

+  64 

-  80 

+  3 

-  5 

Balances  with  Bank  of  England 

+  14 

-  37 

+  48 

+  18 

— 

-  12 

Special  Deposits  with  Bank  of 
England . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

+  70 

+  72 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts  ... 

+  132 

+  153 

+  146 

+211 

+642 

+  128 

+  69 

Commercial  bills,  trade 
investments,  . . 

+  12 

-  9 

i  +  44 

-  3 

+  44 

-  13 

+  2 

UabOitics 

i 

Net  deposits^*)  . 

+  112 

+231 

1  +217 

1  -314 

+246 

+  103 

1  +101 

Other  liabilities^/)  . 

+  49 

+  40 

1  +  68 

-  19 

+  138 

+  8 

+  2 

Liquidity  Ratioi*)  at  end  of  period 

32-3% 

33-2% 

i  34  2% 

3L5% 

31-5% 

314% 

316% 

M  The  quarters  and  year  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  62.  The  quarter  ended  September,  1960  contained  fourteen  weeks;  the  other  quarters  were  all  of  thirteen 
weeks. 

Excluding  capital  and  reserves. 

(*)  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(^)  Including  Call  Money  other  than  with  the  Discount  Market 

(•t  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  (i)  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland;  and  (ii)  Items  in  transit  between  offices  of  the  same  bank. 
(i)  Capital  and  reserves,  etc.,  and  Other  Accounts. 

(*>  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 
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TABLE  2 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


£  millions 


Issue  Department 

Banking  Department 

Notes  j 
in 

Bank¬ 

ing 

Dept. 

Deposits 

Securities 

Third  Wednes- 

Notes 

in 

Circu¬ 

lation 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Securities 

W 

i 

1 

Total 

Public 

(b) 

j 

Special ; 
(0  1 

Bankers  1 

Other 

Accounts 

Total 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Dis¬ 

counts 

and 

Ad¬ 

vances 

Other 

Notes 

and 

Coin 

day  in  month 
1951  Dec.  19th 

1,435-9 

14-4 

1,446-8 

394-1 

15-0 

289-6 

89-5 

396-1 

351-3 

21-1 

23-6 

16-1 

1952  „ 

17th 

1,539-2 

11-1 

1,546-8 

383-6 

35-0 

— 

275-4 

73-3 

389-1 

368-3 

7-4 

13-4 

12-6 

1953  „ 

16th 

1,632-1 

43-2 

1,671-7 

366-6 

21-4 

_ 

276-0 

69-2 

339-1 

316-2 

8-7 

14-1 

45-6 

1954  „ 

15th 

1,744-0 

31-3 

1.771-2 

378-1 

21-4 

—  1 

289-5 

67-2 

3624 

340-0 

7-5 

14-9 

33-7 

1955  „ 

21st 

1,880-8 

19-6 

1396-3 

314-4 

22-0 

— 

221-3 

71-0 

3106 

282-4 

11-1 

17-2 

21-9 

1956  „ 

19th 

1,997-0 

28-4 

2,021-2 

289-9 

12-9 

— 

200-5 

76-5 

277-6 

254-1 

6-6 

16-9 

30-3 

1957  „ 

18th 

2,118-6 

31-8 

2,146-3 

291-7 

11-0 

_ 

200-2 

80-5 

275-7 

223-6 

29-1 

22-9 

34-2 

1958  „ 

17th 

2,164-4 

36-0 

2,196-5 

296-6 

14-2 

— 

208-5 

73-9 

277-8 

240-2 

16-1 

21-4 

36-9 

1959  „ 

16th 

2,259-6 

15-8 

2,271-9 

295-7 

13-5 

— 

216-8 

65-4 

297-2 

255-7 

20-6 

20-9 

16-6 

1959  Jan. 

21st 

2,011-2 

39-2 

2,046-5 

330-9 

13-2 

_ 

248-0 

69-6 

309-1 

270-0 

18-2 

21-0 

40-0 

Feb. 

18th 

2,001-1 

49-2 

2,046-5 

320-6 

13-2 

_ 

238-0 

69-3 

288-9 

259-1 

8-5 

21-4 

50-0 

Mar. 

18th 

2,033-2 

17-1 

2,046-5 

325-3 

14-8 

— 

246-4 

64-0 

325-8 

296-3 

7-3 

22-2 

17-9 

Apr. 

15th 

2,054-7 

45-6 

2,096-5 

318-0 

11-3 

_ 

243-7 

63-0 

289-4 

241-8 

26-9 

20-7 

46-4 

M'ay 

20th 

2.081-1 

19-2 

2,096-8 

297-5 

18-1 

— 

216-5 

62-9 

295-3 

259-8 

14-7 

20-8 

20-2 

June 

17th 

2,094-6 

55-8 

2,146-7 

319-3 

17-4 

— 

238-6 

63-3 

280-6 

242-0 

18-0 

20-6 

56-7 

July 

15th 

2,164-9 

35-5 

2,196-8 

312-7 

13-8 

_ 

234-8 

64-1 

294-6 

252-9 

19-2 

22-5 

36-4 

Aug. 

19th 

2,143-9 

56-4 

2,196-7 

309-4 

15-9 

_ 

227-8 

65-6 

270-5 

234-0 

13-7 

22-9 

57-3 

Sept 

16th 

2,109-0 

16-4 

2,121-8 

329-4 

11-6 

— 

253-4 

64-3 

330-7 

296-7 

11-5 

22-4 

17-2 

Oct 

21st 

2,104-1 

21-3 

2.122-0 

348-7 

12-0 

_ 

272-2 

64-5 

344-2 

307-9 

14-7 

21-7 

22-3 

Nov. 

18di 

2,132-3 

43-0 

2,172-0 

329-9 

11-9 

— 

253-9 

64-1 

303-8 

277-5 

5-4 

20-9 

43-9 

Dec. 

16th 

2,259-6 

15-8 

2,271-9 

295-7 

13-5 

— 

216-8 

65-4 

297-2 

255-7 

20-6 

20-9 

16-6 

1960  Jan. 

20th 

2,104-3 

21-1 

2,121-9 

332-1 

13-4 

255-9 

62-8 

328-5 

281-1 

26-6 

20-8 

21-8 

Feb. 

17th 

2,115-4 

34-9 

2,147-3 

348-5 

13-8 

_ 

272-5 

62-2 

331-1 

288-5 

21-6 

21-0 

35-9 

Mar. 

16th 

2,127-1 

23-2 

2,147-3 

340-4 

10-8 

— 

264-0 

65-5 

334-7 

299-1 

15-2 

20-4 

24-1 

Apr. 

20th 

2,192-7 

57-7 

2,247-3 

322-1 

13-0 

_ 

243-4 

65-7 

281-4 

234-9 

27-8 

18-7 

58-5 

May 

18th 

2,176-3 

74-0 

2,247-2 

321-9 

10-2 

6-4 

241-2 

641 

265-0 

217-2 

29-2 

18-6 

74-8 

June 

15th 

2,216-6 

33-7 

2,247-5 

415-9 

11-9 

73-7 

264-5 

65-9 

399-3 

355-0 

25-6 

18-7 

34-7 

July 

20th 

2,299-6 

50-7 

2,347-5 

422-2 

11-4 

111-5 

232-1 

67-2 

388-9 

330-9 

39-3 

18-7 

51-6 

Aug. 

17th 

2,257-8 

42-6 

2,297-5 

462-9 

16-7 

150-5 

230-2 

65-5 

437-9 

379-3 

39-6 

194) 

43-4 

Sept 

21st 

2,215-4 

34-9 

2,247-8 

480-8 

13-4 

149-8 

253-1 

64-4 

463-4 

430-6 

13-5 

19-4 

3S-9 

Oct 

19th 

2,213-5 

36-9 

2,247-8 

487-4 

11-6 

149-4 

260-3 

66-1 

467-5 

427-1 

21-5 

i6-9 

37-7 

Nov. 

16th 

2.228-9 

21-4 

2,247-8 

477-7 

9-7 

150-3 

252-2 

65-5 

473-4 

415-7 

38-7 

19-0 

22-2 

W  Including  Government  Debt  11*0.  Other  assets  (other  securities,  coin  other  than  gold  coin,  and  gold  coin 
and  bulhon)  were  all  small  in  the  periods  shown  in  this  table. 

(b)  Including  H.M.  Treasury  Special  Account,  shown  separately  in  the  Bank  Return  up  to  August,  1956. 

(c>  Deposits  called  from  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks  under  the  Special  Deposits  Scheme; 
see  page  18. 
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TABLE  3 


CURRENCY  CIRCULATION 


£  millions 


Notes  and  Coin  Outstanding 

Held  by  Banks 

Notes 

Estimated 

** 

Circulation 

Total 

Estimated 

Bank  of 

Scottish 

Northern 

London 

with  the 

Bank  of 

Scottish 

Northern 

Coin 

England 

Banks 

Irish  Banks 

Clearing 

Public 

w 

England 

Banks 

Irish  Banks 

(b) 

Banks 

1951  Dec.  ... 

1,676 

1,438 

77 

9 

152 

21 

80 

9 

215 

1,351 

1952  „  ... 

1,796 

1,550 

86 

9 

151 

30 

91 

9 

225 

1,442 

1953  „ 

1,914 

1,655 

92 

8 

158 

46 

97 

8 

237 

1,525 

1954  „ 

2,023 

1,755 

98 

8 

161 

32 

103 

9 

260 

1,619 

1955  „  ... 

2,168 

1,888 

105 

8 

166 

23 

111 

9 

293 

1,732 

1956  „  ... 

2,311 

2,013 

114 

10 

173 

38 

120 

10 

305 

1,839 

1957  „  ... 

2,423 

2,113 

120 

10 

180 

25 

126 

10 

330 

1,931 

1958  „  ... 

2,483 

2,170 

121 

9 

182 

37 

127 

10 

339 

1,%9 

1959  „ 

2,593 

2,275 

124 

9 

185 

46 

131 

10 

343 

2,063 

1959  Jan.  ... 

2,396 

2,088 

116 

9 

183 

54 

121 

10 

328 

1,884 

Feb.  ... 

2,360 

2,050 

117 

9 

183 

47 

122 

9 

288 

1,894 

Mar.  ... 

2,375 

2,063 

118 

9 

184 

29 

123 

10 

283 

1,930 

April  ... 

2,413 

2,100 

120 

9 

184 

41 

125 

10 

299 

1,938 

May  ... 

2,415 

2,100 

122 

9 

184 

25 

127 

10 

304 

1^949 

June  ... 

2,442 

2,125 

122 

9 

185 

34 

128 

10 

305 

1,966 

July  ... 

2,530 

2,210 

125 

9 

185 

42 

133 

10 

329 

2,016 

Aug.  ... 

2,516 

2,200 

122 

9 

185 

35 

129 

10 

334 

2,007 

Sept.  ... 

2,449 

2,135 

120 

9 

185 

26 

126 

9 

305 

11984 

OcL  ... 

2,440 

2,125 

121 

9 

185 

19 

126 

9 

305 

1,981 

Nov.  ... 

2,491 

2,175 

122 

9 

185 

46 

128 

9 

315 

1^993 

Dec.  ... 

2,593 

2,275 

124 

9 

185 

46 

131 

10 

343 

2,063 

1960  Jan.  ... 

2,476 

2,163 

119 

9 

185 

34 

125 

9 

336 

1,971 

Feb.  ... 

2,458 

2,144 

120 

9 

186 

34 

126 

9 

306 

1^983 

Mar.  ... 

2,488 

2,170 

122 

9 

187 

38 

128 

9 

299 

2,014 

Aoril  ... 

2,559 

2,238 

125 

9 

187 

55 

131 

10 

310 

2,053 

May  ... 

2,572 

2,250 

127 

9 

186 

71 

132 

9 

311 

2,048 

June  ... 

2,573 

2,250 

127 

9 

187 

38 

133 

10 

318 

2,075 

July  ... 

2,651 

2,325 

130 

9 

187 

43 

138 

10 

343 

2,117 

Aug.  ... 

2,630 

2,310 

124 

9 

187 

42 

131 

9 

342 

2406 

Sept.  ... 

2,571 

2,250 

125 

8 

187 

28 

131 

9 

325 

2,078 

Oct  ... 

2,572 

2,250 

125 

8 

188 

36 

131 

9 

323 

2,073 

Nov.  ... 

2,592 

2,270 

125 

8 

188 

38 

131 

9 

327 

2,086 

M  Figures  for  Bank  of  England  and  London  Clearing  Banks  relate  to  the  average  of  Wednesdays  each  month; 
those  for  Scottish  Banks  and  Northern  Irish  Banks  relate  to  the  average  of  Saturdays  in  consecutive  four- 
week  periods,  as  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  the  Belfast  Gazette  respectively,  with  as  close  a 
correspondence  as  possible  to  the  calendar  month. 

tN  Excluding  coin  in  the  Bank  of  England,  Issue  Department. 
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TABLE  4 


DISCOUNT  MARKET>> 


£  millions 


Assets 

Borrowed  Fundst^^ 

Total 

British 

Govern¬ 

ment 

and 

Govern¬ 

ment 

guaran¬ 

teed 

S^nuities 

(c) 

Treasury 

Bills 

Com¬ 

mercial 

and 

other 

bills 

(d) 

Other 

assets 

Total 

Bank  of 
England, 
Banking 
Depart¬ 
ment 

London 

Clearing 

Banks 

Overseas 

and 

foreign 

banks 

(•) 

Other 

sources 

1951 

December  31st 

1,031 

314 

624 

63 

31 

992 

5 

555 

247 

185 

1952 

n  n 

1,067 

291 

702 

42 

32 

5 

495 

340 

188 

1953 

n  n 

1,085 

383 

606 

49 

47 

459 

395 

194 

1954 

373 

618 

53 

452 

345 

205 

1955 

ff  tf 

1,068 

307 

652 

63 

459 

257 

240 

1956 

99  M 

954 

294 

523 

53 

454 

212 

210 

1957 

99  99 

956 

223 

585 

64 

903 

474 

201 

217 

1958 

99  99 

1,053 

321 

594 

68 

8 

519 

263 

216 

1959 

Mardi  18th  ... 

841 

341 

351 

89 

60 

789 

2 

433 

184 

171 

June  17th  ... 

351 

341 

101 

36 

776 

1 

423 

171 

182 

September  16th 

909 

349 

396 

124 

40 

852 

— 

421 

211 

220 

December  16th 

993 

317 

526 

114 

36 

936 

8 

493 

235 

1960 

March  16th  ... 

959 

353 

446 

127 

34 

899 

— 

493 

214 

191 

June  15th 

990 

365 

467 

125 

33 

929 

8 

490 

222 

September  21st 

954 

409 

390 

1 

116 

39 

897 

7 

503 

188 

M  The  figures  are  aggregates  for  the  memben  of  the  London  Discount  Market  Association,  and  for  19S1  to 
1955  are  p^y  estimated;  those  for  Assets  in  these  years  are  mainly  at  the  31st  December,  but  partly  at  other 
dates  in  December. 

W  Excluding  capital  and  reserves. 

M  At  nominal  value. 

W  Including  local  authority  bills. 

M  Those  banks  ^ose  main  business  is  conducted  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Republic  of 
Irdand.  Figures  after  1958  differ  slightly  in  coverage  from  those  for  earlier  years;  this  difference  is  also 
reflected  in  the  figures  for  **  Other  sources  **. 
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TABLE  5 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  ADVANCES  TO  THE  DISCOUNT  MARKET 


1959 

19th  March— ISth  AprU 

16th  April — ^20th  May  . 

21st  May — 17th  June  . 

18th  June — 15th  July  . 

16th  July — 19th  August . 

20th  August — 16th  September  ... 
17th  September — ^21st  October 
22nd  October — 18th  November 
19th  November — 16th  December 
17th  December — 20th  January,  1960 

1960 

21st  January — 17th  February  ... 
18th  February — 16th  March  ... 
17th  March — 20th  April 

21st  April — 18th  May  . 

19th  May— 15th  June  . 

16th  June — 20th  July  . 

21st  July — 17th  August . 

18th  August — ^21st  September  ... 
22nd  September — 19th  October 
20th  October — 16th  November 


Number  of  days  1 
on  which  market  ' 
advances  were 
made 

Number  of  days 
on  which  market 
advances  were 
outstanding 

4 

19 

21 

3 

17 

3 

13 

1 

12 

1 

7 

2 

7 

6 

27 

6 

20 

9 

31 

4 

23 

4 

24 

1 

7 

6 

17 

8 

28 

4 

27 

3 

12 

2 

14 

6 

22 

TABLE  6 


£  millions 


Gross  Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and  Balances 
with  Bank  of  Englandf^i 

Money  at  Call 
and  Short  Notice 

Total 

Current 

Acc: 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Other 

Accounts 

Net 

Deposits 

M 

Total  Liquid 
Assets 

(b> 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

To 

Total 

of 

which 

To 

Money 

Market 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

6333 

4321 

1,839 

273 

5,672 

2,100 

332 

531 

84 

310 

598 

1952  „ 

99 

6,460 

4,169 

2,016 

275 

5,781 

2,327 

36-0 

550 

85 

302 

529 

1953  „ 

6,694 

4347 

2,105 

342 

5313 

2,460 

367 

542 

81 

317 

501 

1954  „ 

99 

6,941 

4,403 

2,144 

394 

6,(yn 

2,382 

343 

571 

82 

351 

498 

1955  „ 

99 

6,612 

4351 

2,000 

361 

5,776 

2,471 

374 

565 

85 

306 

506 

1956  „ 

99 

6,656 

4,187 

2,054 

416 

5,793 

2,492 

374 

571 

86 

263 

505 

1957  „ 

6329 

4,107 

2,377 

445 

5,945 

2,664 

384 

601 

87 

221 

525 

1958  „ 

99 

7,199 

4327 

2,486 

486 

6,131 

2,493 

346 

586 

81 

213 

587 

521 

1959  „ 

- 

7,667 

7,146 

520 

6,475 

2,628 

34-3 

635 

83 

•  • 

614 

1959  Jan. 

21st 

6,936 

4,036 

2,485 

414 

6,095 

2,421 

349 

571 

82 

247 

473 

409 

Feb. 

18th 

6,632 

3,830 

2,393 

409 

5,835 

2,141 

323 

533 

80 

237 

470 

411 

Mar. 

18th 

6,631 

3,857 

2,366 

408 

5,827 

2,053 

31-0 

547 

8-2 

245 

502 

434 

Apr. 

15th 

6,707 

3,899 

2,387 

420 

5,859 

2,092 

312 

554 

83 

242 

478 

414 

May 

20th 

6,739 

3,932 

2,363 

443 

5,809 

2,080 

30-9 

531 

79 

215 

469 

408 

June 

17th 

6,788 

3367 

2394 

426 

5339 

2,192 

32-3 

550 

81 

238 

488 

424 

June 

30th 

7,084 

6,564 

520 

6,003 

2370 

32-0 

575 

81 

492 

•  • 

July 

15th 

6376 

4,078 

2,442 

456 

6,076 

2383 

327 

581 

83 

233 

499 

430 

Aug. 

19th 

6324 

4.078 

2,405 

441 

6,100 

2380 

329 

567 

82 

225 

439 

380 

Sept 

16th 

7,039 

4,143 

2,448 

447 

6,170 

2,339 

332 

572 

81 

252 

480 

422 

Oct 

21st 

7309 

4355 

2,503 

451 

6,315 

2,477 

34-4 

589 

8-2 

271 

482 

419 

Nov. 

18th 

7307 

4373 

2,473 

461 

6384 

2,419 

336 

583 

81 

252 

523 

459 

Dec. 

16th 

7,439 

4,417 

2,507 

515 

6,387 

2,543 

342 

600 

81 

215 

560 

494 

Dec. 

31st 

7,667 

7,146 

520 

6,475 

2,628 

34-3 

635 

83 

•  • 

614 

.  . 

I960  Jan. 

20th 

7,400 

4,415 

2,514 

471 

6,453 

2,541 

343 

588 

79 

255 

544 

482 

Feb. 

17th 

7,142 

4,193 

2,470 

480 

6307 

2396 

321 

592 

8’3 

271 

571 

503 

Mar. 

16th 

7,047 

4,123 

2,438 

486 

6,073 

2317 

315 

568 

81 

263 

555 

491 

Apr. 

20th 

7311 

4355 

2,455 

502 

6,129 

2362 

314 

573 

79 

242 

541 

468 

May 

18th 

7,099 

4,147 

2,457 

495 

6,130 

2344 

31-6 

561 

79 

240 

563 

498 

June 

15th 

7,167 

4303 

2,470 

494 

6,176 

2353 

314 

602 

84 

263 

548 

488 

June 

30th 

7,448 

6,869 

578 

6313 

2392 

30-8 

605 

81 

569 

July 

20th 

7348 

4300 

2,531 

517 

6362 

2359 

31’2 

597 

8-2 

231 

559 

484 

Aug. 

17th 

7321 

4,184 

2,526 

511 

6349 

2366 

314 

585 

8-1 

228 

547 

472 

Sept 

21st 

7308 

4,146 

2,566 

496 

6377 

2376 

316 

585 

81 

251 

577 

498 

Oct 

19th 

7365 

4,172 

2,593 

500 

6,305 

2387 

315 

596 

82 

258 

550 

461 

Nov. 

16th 

7399 

4,157 

2,573 

568 

6330 

2388 

313 

593 

81 

249 

566 

484 

1 

W  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  (i)  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland;  and  (ii)  Itenu  in  transit  between  offices  of  the  same  bank. 
fW  Coin,  Notes  wd  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deposits),  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 
and  Bills  Discounted.  Excludes  in  1951  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  (see  note  <*)).  See  also  Additional 
Notes  to  Table  1,  page  63. 

(e)  Lloyds  Bank’s  balances  with  Eastern  reserve  banks  are  included  in  the  total  throughout;  before  1958  they 
are  included  in  Balances  with  Bank  of  England.  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  exclude  Special  Deposits. 
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CLEARING  BANKS 


TABLE  6 


Percentages  of  Gross  Deposits  in  italics 


Bills  Discounted 

Special 

Deposits 

with 

Bank 

of 

Eo|^and 

Investments 

Advances  to  Customers  and 
Other  Accounts^*) 

Total 

Trea¬ 

sury 

Bills 

1 

U.IC. 

Com¬ 

mercial 

Bills 

Other 

Bills 

i 

j 

Total 

British  j 
Govern-  | 
ment  ' 
and  1 
Govern- 1 
ment 
guaran¬ 
teed  1 
Sti^ritics 

Other 

Invest¬ 

ments 

j 

Total 

Advan¬ 
ces  to 
Nation¬ 
alised 
Indust-  , 
lies 

U)  1 

Other 

972 

791 

181 

2,067f»l 

326 

l,990ffl 

77 

1,860 

29-4 

89 

1,771 

1951 

Dec. 

31st 

U49 

1,182 

66 

— 

2,148 

333 

2.076 

72 

1,665 

258 

107 

1,558 

1952 

1,417 

1,338 

79 

_ 

2,275 

34-0 

2,194 

81 

1,611 

241 

60 

1,551 

1953 

1,313 

1,199 

114 

— 

2,353 

339 

2,261 

92 

1,783 

257 

122 

1,661 

1954 

1,400 

1,271 

129 

_ 

2,016 

30-5 

1,928 

88 

1,747 

26-4 

32 

1,715 

1955 

1,416 

1,275 

140 

_ 

1,980 

29-8 

1,893 

88 

1,832 

27-5 

109 

1,723 

1956 

1,538 

1,403 

135 

— 

2,049 

296 

1,%2 

87 

1,777 

257 

79 

1,698 

1957 

» 

1,320 

1,185 

199  1 

16 

— 

2,102 

292 

1,994 

108 

2,126 

295 

80 

2,046 

1958 

„ 

1,380 

1,215 

165 

— 

1,710 

223 

.  . 

.  . 

2,818 

36-8 

78 

2,740 

1959 

99 

1,377 

1,240 

118 

19 

_ 

2,021 

29-1 

1,912 

109 

2,170 

313 

77 

2,093 

1959  Jan. 

21st 

1,138 

1,005 

113 

19 

— 

1,962 

29-6 

1,853 

109 

2,251 

339 

69 

2,183 

Feb. 

18th 

1,004 

877 

108 

19 

— 

1,928 

291 

1,816 

112 

2,364 

356 

74 

2,290 

Mar. 

18th 

1,060 

932 

111 

17 

_ 

1,884 

281 

1,766 

118 

2,412 

36-0 

75 

2,338 

Apr. 

15th 

1,080 

945 

115 

20 

— 

1,837 

273 

1,719 

118 

2,467 

366 

74 

2,393 

May 

20th 

1,154 

1,018 

114 

22 

— 

1,816 

268 

1,698 

118 

2,496 

368 

65 

2,431 

June 

17th 

1,203 

1,081 

122 

— 

1,812 

25-6 

.  . 

.  • 

2,580 

36-4 

81 

2,499 

June 

30th 

1,203 

1,080 

104 

19 

_ 

1,811 

26-0 

1,693 

117 

2,580 

37-0 

78 

2,503 

July 

15th 

1,273 

1,150 

104 

19 

— 

1,802 

26-0 

1,684 

118 

2,616 

37-8 

70 

2,546 

Aug. 

19th 

1,288 

1,157 

111 

19 

— 

1,789 

254 

1,667 

122 

2,649 

37-6 

73 

2.576 

Sept. 

16th 

1,406 

1,272 

117 

18 

_ 

1,729 

24-0 

1,608 

121 

2,716 

377 

74 

2,642 

Oct 

21st 

1,313 

1,170 

122 

21 

— 

1,729 

24-0 

1,607 

122 

2,752 

38-2 

68 

2,684 

Nov. 

18th 

1,383 

1,218 

141 

23 

— 

1,720 

231 

1,597 

123 

2,795 

37-6 

82 

2,713 

Dec. 

16th 

1,380 

1,215 

165 

— 

1,710 

223 

.  . 

.  • 

2,818 

36-8 

78 

2,740 

Dec. 

31st 

1,409 

1,254 

131 

24 

_ 

1,698 

229 

1,571 

127 

2,846 

38-5 

72 

2,774 

1960  Jan. 

20th 

1,134 

989 

123 

22 

— 

1,618 

227 

1,486 

132 

2,933 

411 

64 

2.869 

Feb. 

17th 

1,094 

941 

131 

22 

— 

1,501 

213 

1,368 

133 

3,006 

427 

73 

2,933 

Mar. 

16th 

1,148 

1,004 

125 

20 

_ 

1,439 

20-0 

1,309 

130 

3,094 

429 

78 

i  3.016 

Apr. 

20th 

1,121 

981 

120 

20 

6 

1,405 

19-8 

U75 

130 

3,133 

441 

76 

3,058 

May 

18th 

1,103 

958 

20 

70 

1,376 

19'2 

1,245 

131 

3.134 

437 

64 

I  3.070 

June 

15th 

1,117 

979 

138 

70 

1,349 

181 

.  . 

3,242 

43  5 

1  82 

3,161 

June 

30th 

1,103 

965 

118 

20 

105 

1,340 

185 

UlO 

131 

3,236 

i  44  7 

74 

1  3.162 

July 

20th 

1,134 

1,001 

113 

21 

143 

1,317 

182 

1,185 

132 

3,195 

,  44  2 

i  69 

!  3,127 

Aug. 

17th 

1,114 

982 

112 

20 

142 

1,312 

182 

1,183 

129 

3,203 

1  44-4 

69 

3.134 

Sept 

21st 

1,141 

1,016 

106 

19 

142 

1,304 

18-0 

1,175 

130 

3J31 

i  U-5 

1  73 

3,159 

Oct 

19th 

1,129 

990 

119 

1 

21 

143 

U89 

177 

1,160 

130 

3,238 

!  44-4 

84 

1  3,154 

Nov. 

16th 

See  page  18. 

<•)  Excluding  items  in  transit 

(0  Figures  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury.  Nationalised  Industries  are  defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1, 
page  62. 

it)  Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  102  (7*6%  of  Gross  Deposits). 


TABLE  7 
£  millions 


SCOTTISH 


Notes 

Gross  Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and 
Balances  with 
Bank  of  England 
M 

Bal- 

Money 

atCaU 

and 

Short 

Notice 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

(b) 

1 

Total 

Current 

Acwruints  ^ 

Deposit 

AccouqU 

Other 

AccouuU 

Itenu 

in 

Transit 

M 

Total  Liquid 
Assets 

id) 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 

with 
Bank  of 
En^lud 

ances 

with 

Other 

Banks 

it) 

>,  w 

1951  Dec.  ... 

77*3 

754-4 

363-5 

318-3 

72-6 

1-6 

86-3 

63-3 

1952  „  ... 

85-6 

756-0 

375-7 

317-9 

62-4 

97-1 

2-2 

80-6 

81-3 

1953  „  ... 

92*3 

775-7 

381-4 

69-3 

103-6 

1-9 

84-0 

75-7 

1954  „  ... 

97-7 

837-0 

KilU 

343-9 

87-0 

110-9 

1-6 

98-6 

82-2 

1955  „  ... 

104-8 

776-4 

368-4 

325-1 

82-9 

119-2 

2-1 

104-2 

74-3 

1956  „  ... 

112-8 

762-3 

332-6 

78-8 

129-5 

1-5 

103-3 

69-7 

1957  „  ... 

118-5 

782-6 

341-7 

354-2 

86-7 

134-6 

1-7 

105-9 

80-2 

1958  „  ... 

119-7 

791-3 

323-3 

87-1 

135-1 

1-9 

104-0 

78-1 

1959  „  ... 

122-4 

831-2 

73-2 

137-1 

1-4 

104-0 

89-9 

1959  Jan.  ... 

113-2 

mSSm 

375-7 

69-0 

130  8 

1-4 

89-0 

66-5 

Feb.  ... 

114-2 

745-9 

70-9 

131-2 

1-3 

82-9 

40-7 

March... 

115-5 

363-3 

71-6 

132-7 

1-5 

83-0 

50-2 

April  ... 

117-5 

361-9 

71-3 

134-6 

1-2 

79-2 

58-9 

May  ... 

756-4 

315-6 

365-4 

138-0 

1-3 

83-5 

57-3 

June  ... 

371-7 

137-7 

1-3 

95-0 

68-3 

July  ... 

124-3 

777-5 

327-6 

369-7 

142-2 

1-3 

91-6 

62-8 

Aug.  ... 

117-8 

779-5 

327-9 

373-7 

136-4 

1-2 

79-9 

72-9 

Sept.  ... 

116-7 

7890 

328-5 

379-1 

134-9 

1-2 

79-4 

83-7 

Oct.  ... 

116-9 

791-1 

360-7 

362-9 

67-5 

134-8 

1-1 

76-3 

85-8 

Nov.  ... 

119-6 

812-5 

360-9 

382-5 

69-1 

135-3 

1-5 

95-0 

87-8 

Dec.  ... 

122-4 

831-2 

375-0 

383-0 

73-2 

137-1 

1-4 

104-0 

89-9 

1960  Jan.  ... 

116-3 

820-7 

373-8 

381-0 

65-9 

133-3 

1-1 

92-2 

90-4 

Feb.  ... 

117-6 

801-3 

359-7 

380-2 

61-4 

135-1 

1-2 

88-7 

59-5 

March ... 

119-4 

771-9 

337-2 

372-6 

62-1 

135-3 

0-9 

83-7 

46-8 

April  .. 

122-7 

776-8 

339-3 

370-6 

66-9 

143-6 

1-4 

83-1 

59-4 

May 

123-6 

785-2 

345-4 

367-8 

72-0 

142-7 

1-1 

94-8 

51-8 

June 

124-6 

791-7 

346-3 

372-0 

73-4 

142-8 

1-3 

91-5 

68-6 

July  .. 

128-4 

779-4 

340-4 

367-0 

72-0 

148-4 

1-2 

89-9 

55-5 

Aug.  .. 

121-9 

770-9 

336-3 

366-1 

68-5 

141-9 

1-2 

84-2 

54-6 

Sept.  .. 

121-4 

775-5 

332-2 

373-0 

70-3 

141-3 

1-1 

81-1 

61-2 

Oct  19tl 

121-2 

786-9 

3398 

373-1 

74-0 

52-4 

286-4 

315 

142-3 

1-7 

40-0 

58-5 

Nov.  16tl 

122-8 

807-2 

355-9 

373-6 

77-7 

56-9 

295-6 

318 

142-6 

1-5 

47-9 

61-8 

(•>  Before  October,  1960  the  figures  generally  relate  to  dates  varying  from  bank  to  bank,  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  each  month;  thereafter  the  figures  are  all  at  the  common  date  shown. 

(^)  Of  which  the  **  authorised  **  circulation  was  2*7  at  all  dates  shown,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  coin. 

(c)  Between  ofiBces  of  the  same  bank.  Included  in  Balances  with  Other  Banks  before  October,  1960. 

W  Coin,  Notes  and  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deponts),  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in 
course  of  collection  on.  Other  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  Money  at  Call  and 
Short  Notice  and  Bills  Discounted. 

(•)  The  total  includes  cover  for  Scottish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  “authorised”  cumulation,  and  also  banks’ 
holdings  of  each  other’s  notes.  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  exclude  Special  Deposits. 

(fl  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic 
of  Ireland;  includes  items  in  transit  before  October,  19M. 
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BANKS 


TABLE  7 


Percentages  of  the  total  of  Gross  Deposits  plus  Notes  Outstanding  in  italics 


Bills  Discounted 

Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

i 

Total 

1 

Treasury 
Bills  1 

Other 

Bills 

Special 

Deposits 

with 

Bank 

of 

England 

(s) 

i 

Total 

British  i 
Govern¬ 
ment  and 
Govern¬ 
ment 
guaran¬ 
teed 

Securities 

Other 

Invest¬ 

ments 

it) 

Total 

i 

Advances  i 
to 

Industries  i 
W  ! 

Other 

Ad¬ 

vances 

and 

Other 

Ac¬ 

counts 

(k) 

14*0 

7*5 

6*5 

384-2W 

46-2 

373*50) 

10*7 

221*7 

1 

26*7 

17*9 

203*8 

1951 

W 

Dec. 

27*1 

24*3 

2*8 

— 

382*2 

454 

369*7 

12*5 

200*7 

23-8 

12*2 

188*5 

1952 

23*3 

21*4 

1*9 

— 

416*6 

48-0 

403*7 

12*9 

191*8 

221 

3*5 

188*3 

1953 

21*4 

15*9 

5*5 

— 

430*5 

461 

419*0 

11*5 

217*8 

233 

112 

206*6 

1954 

28*9 

22*3 

66 

— 

378*1 

42  9  1 

364*9 

13*2 

200-4 

227 

5*6 

194*8 

1955 

32*3 

24*8 

7*5 

— 

359*4 

411  1 

345*2 

14*2 

204*8 

234 

9*7 

1951 

1956 

44*5 

37*6 

6*9 

_ 

351*7 

39-0 

339*3 

12*4 

206*9 

23-0 

3*7 

203*2 

1957 

31*1 

25*7 

5*7 

— 

349*1 

383 

335*6 

13*5 

235*6 

259 

5*2 

230*4 

1958 

29*5 

23*2 

6*3 

— 

313*5 

329 

289*0 

24*5 

311*6 

327 

10*5 

3011 

1959 

« 

31*8 

25*9 

5*9 

_ 

350*0 

39-6 

238*5 

27-0 

19 

230*6 

1959 

Jan. 

31*3 

24*5 

68 

— 

344*8 

401 

252*0 

29-3 

8*5 

243*5 

Feb. 

22*7 

15*8 

6*9 

— 

333*5 

39-0 

313*7 

19*8 

256*7 

30-0 

7*7 

249*0 

March 

16*9 

10*3 

6*6 

_ 

332*5 

388 

258*6 

30-1 

7*9 

250*7 

April 

Muy 

23*2 

16*9 

6*3 

— 

331*7 

379 

264*4 

30-2 

7*5 

256*9 

25*3 

18*9 

6*4 

— 

327*5 

363 

303*9 

23*6 

271*7 

30-1 

8*1 

263*6 

June 

26*9 

20*6 

6*3 

_ 

327*0 

363 

273*0 

30-3 

9*2 

263*8 

July 

27*8 

21*6 

6*2 

— 

327*0 

364 

276*0 

30-8 

9*2 

266*8 

Aug. 

24*9 

19*1 

5*8 

— 

326*8 

361 

302*8 

24*0 

278*8 

30-8 

9*2 

269*6 

Sept 

31*2 

24*6 

6*6 

_ 

316*1 

34-8 

289*0 

31-8 

91 

279*9 

Oct 

38*3 

32*3 

6*0 

— 

316*8 

340 

285*0 

30-6 

9*9 

275*1 

Nov. 

29*5 

23*2 

6*3 

— 

313*5 

329 

289*0 

24*5 

311*6 

327 

10*5 

301*1 

Dec. 

33*6 

26*7 

6*9 

_ 

318*6 

340 

294*9 

315 

8*6 

286*3 

1960  Jan. 

28*0 

21*0 

7*0 

— 

321*7 

350 

311*8 

339 

9*2 

302*6 

Feb. 

24*0 

16*8 

7*3 

— 

308*0 

346 

282*5 

25*5 

327*3 

367 

10*0 

317*3 

March 

18*4 

11*0 

7*4 

_ 

296*8 

330 

335*3 

373 

9*4 

325*9 

April 

^^y 

19*7 

12*6 

7*1 

0*6 

294*4 

324 

.  . 

. 

341*8 

57*6 

8*6 

333*2 

17*7 

109 

6*8 

2*8 

287*3 

314 

262*1 

25*2 

342*5 

374 

8*9 

333*6 

June 

20*7 

12*7 

8*0 

.  5*5 

285*5 

314 

338*7 

37-3 

10*0 

328*7 

July 

20*9 

13*8 

7*1 

7*3 

285*7 

320 

335*7 

376 

9*9 

325*8 

Aug. 

39*4 

32*7 

6*7 

7*8 

267*2 

29-8 

241*4 

25*8 

336*5 

37-5 

9*7 

326*8 

Sept 

45*6 

40*3 

5*3 

7*7 

265*7 

293 

240*0 

25*7 

333*3 

367 

9*4 

323*9 

Oct  19th 

43*3 

37*3 

6*0 

7*7 

265*9 

286 

240*2 

25*7 

341*4 

367 

11*0 

330*4 

Nov.  16th 

(t>  See  page  18. 

(N  At  31st  December,  1951  to  1958;  subsequently  at  the  same  dates  as  the  other  items  in  the  table 
(see  note  ("f). 

<0  Figures  are  the  differences  between  Total  Investments  and  British  Government  and  Government  guaranteed 
Securities;  because  of  timing  differences  between  these  two  series  (see  notes  M  and  f*/)  the  figures  for  Other 
Investments  before  1959  are  not  exact 

(n  Figures,  which  are  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury,  relate  to  31st  December,  1951  to  1958  and  thereafter  to  the 
third  Wednesday  in  the  month.  Nationalised  Industries  are  defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1. 
page  62. 

M  Before  October,  1960  these  residual  figures  reflect  the  inconsistencies  of  date  between  total  Advances  and 
Other  Accounts  (see  note  uid  Advances  to  Nationalised  Industries  (see  note  dJ). 

0)  Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  6*0  (0-7%  of  Gross  Deposits  and  Notes  Outstanding). 
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TABLE  8 


NORTHERN  IRISH  BANKS'"^ 


£  millions 


Notes 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

(b) 

Deposits 

(3oin,  Notes  and 
Balances  with 
Bank  of 
England 
(e) 

Balances 

with 

Other 

Banks. 

etc. 

<d) 

Money 
at  Call 
and 
Short 
Notice 
M 

BUb 

Discounted 

Invest¬ 

ments 

M 

Advaacfis 

and 

Other 

AccounU 

Total 

Current 

Accounts 

1 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Other 

Accounts 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 
M 

Total 

of  which 
Treasury 
BUIs 
(•) 

1951  Dec.  ... 

9-2 

123-3 

63-8 

51-7 

7-8 

10-2 

3-8 

16-8 

H 

0-6 

55-2 

52-4 

1952  „  ... 

8-6 

69-1 

49-1 

6-8 

8-9 

1-8 

190 

■SI 

2-4 

1-9 

54-5 

470 

1953  „  ... 

8-0 

JaSSk 

51-7 

7-7 

7-4 

1-1 

21-3 

■SI 

0-6 

_ 

63-5 

46-7 

1954  „  ... 

8-3 

74-6 

54-4 

8-0 

7-8 

1-0 

2(h2 

0-6 

— 

64-1 

52-4 

1955  „  ... 

8-4 

n->  ^ 

73-9 

49-7 

9-0 

1(H) 

2-1 

12-4 

4-1 

0-6 

— 

57-4 

57-8 

1956  „  ... 

i-'i: 

ni 

47-4 

9-5 

8-3 

1-3 

15-7 

5-1 

1-9 

1-3 

55-6 

56-1 

1957  . 

9-9 

13C  J 

78-2 

48-5 

10-1 

9-3 

1-2 

20-2 

4-0 

2-4 

1-8 

54-6 

56-7 

1958  „  ... 

9-3 

i4I  A 

83-8 

47-5 

11-5 

10-0 

1-0 

18-0 

4-2 

1-3 

0-7 

55-9 

64-0 

1959  . 

8-7 

150-7 

88-8 

13-9 

9-6 

1-0 

18-1 

5-3 

2-6 

1-9 

53-6 

702 

1959  Jan.  ... 

91 

142-5 

48-7 

12-8 

8-8 

0-6 

16-6 

4-5 

1-3 

0-7 

57-1 

62-5 

Feb.  ... 

9-2 

49-4 

13-0 

7-9 

0-7 

14-6 

3-0 

0-7 

0-1 

58-2 

64-3 

March ... 

9-2 

141-6 

78-7 

13-8 

7-9 

0-8 

16-7 

HI 

0-8 

0-1 

570 

65-2 

April  ... 

9-2 

nUwM 

77-3 

49-3 

13-6 

8-7 

0-7 

11-6 

wSM 

0-7 

0-1 

57-3 

65-7 

May  ... 

9-1 

141-1 

76-7 

49-2 

15-1 

8-6 

0-9 

14-2 

■Sfl 

0-8 

0-1 

56-6 

67-1 

June  ... 

9-0 

141-9 

47-6 

13-4 

9-9 

0-9 

16-7 

3-0 

0-7 

— 

530 

68-7 

July 

8-9 

139-2 

78-2 

47-8 

13-2 

8-7 

0-8 

11-6 

mm 

0-7 

_ 

53-3 

703 

Aug.  ... 

8-8 

139-7 

47-8 

13-0 

8-7 

0-7 

13-2 

Mm 

10 

03 

53-4 

69-3 

SepL  ... 

8-6 

146-9 

83-8 

48-1 

15-1 

8-2 

0-8 

18-2 

5-0 

1-7 

0-9 

53-5 

69-9 

Oct  ... 

8-6 

143-4 

82-2 

48-4 

12-8 

8-2 

0-8 

13-9 

4-8 

2-4 

1-7 

53-5 

703 

Nov.  ... 

8-6 

146-6 

84-1 

48-2 

14-3 

9-0 

0-8 

15-0 

50 

2-7 

20 

54-1 

709 

Dec.  ... 

8-7 

88-8 

13-9 

9-6 

1-0 

18-1 

■11 

2-6 

1-9 

53-6 

702 

1960  Jan.  ... 

8-9 

148-1 

85-1 

49-3 

13-6 

8-8 

0-4 

14-9 

wBM 

2-2 

1-5 

54-5 

705 

Feb.  ... 

8-9 

145-7 

82-3 

49-1 

14-3 

7-9 

0-6 

14-1 

3-8 

2-5 

1-8 

53-5 

72-7 

March... 

8-9 

146-4 

82-5 

49-4 

14-5 

8-8 

0-7 

16-1 

1-9 

1-1 

530 

74-7 

April  ... 

8-9 

145-9 

49-8 

15-5 

8-1 

1-0 

13-1 

WBm 

0-8 

01 

51-9 

77-5 

May  ... 

8-9 

81-2 

49-8 

14-1 

8-3 

0-7 

12-6 

3-1 

0-9 

0-1 

52-1 

77-8 

June  ... 

8-9 

149-5 

85-5 

48-4 

15-6 

9-6 

0-7 

13-5 

4-7 

1-2 

03 

50-1 

79-7 

July  ... 

8-8 

144-6 

81-5 

48-6 

14-5 

9-1 

0-6 

11-0 

3-6 

1-2 

03 

501 

82-0 

Aug.  ... 

8-7 

146-8 

83-8 

48-3 

14-7 

8-7 

0-4 

13-5 

3-7 

1-1 

03 

49-7 

810 

Sept  ... 

8-5 

1469 

83-7 

48-2 

8-7 

0-5 

13-0 

4-4 

1-4 

0-5 

49-5 

83-0 

Oct 

8-4 

IB 

84-1 

48-5 

15-4 

8-8 

0-5 

13-8 

4-5 

20 

1-2 

49-3 

82-8 

Nov.  .. 

8-4 

149-7 

48-6 

151 

9-2 

0-5 

13-5 

4-6 

2-3 

1-5 

48-6 

83-1 

M  In  general  the  Ggures,  which  relate  mainly  to  30th  June  and  31st  December  and  dates  in  the  middle  of  other 
months,  represent  the  actual  liabilities  and  assets  of  banking  offices  in  Northern  Ireland  other  than  those  of 
the  National  Bank  (a  London  Clearing  Bank,  see  Table  6);  but  the  figures  of  Balances  with  Bank  of  England, 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice,  Treasury  Bills  and  Investments  represent  a  proportion  of  the  banks’  total 
holdings  of  such  assets  ^ual  to  the  proportion  of  their  total  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  which  was  held 
at  each  date  by  offices  in  Northern  Ireland. 

<^>  Averages  of  Notes  Outstanding  on  Saturdays  in  consecutive  four-week  periods,  including  notes  issued  bv 
the  National  Bank  (06  in  November,  196()).  The  **  auUiorised  ”  circulation  was  approximately  2  at  all 
dates  shown,  the  remainder  bein^  covered  by  Bank  of  England  notes  and  coin. 

(c)  Including  cover  for  Northern  Irish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  **  authorised  ”  circulation. 

W  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and,  for  three 
banks,  balances  with  banking  offices  outside  the  United  Kingdom;  also  includes  items  in  transit  between 
offices  of  the  same  bank. 

<•)  See  note  W.  British  Govemm«it  and  Government  guaranteed  Securities  held  by  the  oflices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  banks,  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  are  shown  in  the  Additional  Notes, 
page  63. 
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TABLE  9 


ANALYSIS  OF  BANK  ADVANCES 


i  millions 


1956 

g 

1958 

1959 

1960 

%  change 

Nov.,  I960 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Feb.  1 

May  i 

Aug. 

Nov. 

m 

Mf 

on 

Nov..  1959 

Coal  Mining  . 

0-6 

0*9 

1*1 

1*2 

3*5 

0*9 

1*0 

\ 

1*^ 

1*2 

0*9 

1*2 

+200 

Quarrying,  etc . 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Allied 

41 

4*8 

9*3 

9-9 

i 

9*8 

9*9 

7*6 

8*7 

7-7 

1 

8*2 

7*6 

— 

Trades . 

39-5 

49*6 

53*8 

60*5 

70*8 

68*7 

67*2 

71*6 

76*7 

82*7 

95*1 

+41-5 

Non-ferrous  Metals  ... 

6-6 

6*6 

12*7 

9*4 

9*4 

9*5 

9*8 

11*4 

15*8 

11*3 

12*8 

+30-6 

Engineering,  etc. 

212*8 

220*8 

248*0 

272*3 

275*1 

294*6 

294*8 

318*3 

332*2 

378*8 

413*5 

+40  3 

Shipping  and 

58*9 

! 

i 

1 

Shipbuilding  . 

Transport  and 

29*4 

42*4 

66*7 

75*8 

75*3 

77*7 

85*4 

97*0 

99*8 

100*0 

+287 

Communications 

20*4 

20*6 

20*9 

27*5 

28*5 

28*3 

27*7 

33*0 

36*1 

35*8 

41*7 

+50-5 

Cotton  . 

19*8 

26*4 

22*8 

22*9 

20*9 

24*3 

23*0 

25*4 

23*9 

24*4 

23*8 

+  3  5 

Wool  . 

30*7 

44*3 

38*2 

35*8 

38*7 

46*9 

49*9 

49*8 

47*2 

50*4 

48*2 

-  3  4 

Other  Textiles . 

36*8 

40*9 

44*3 

49*2 

52*6 

53*4 

50*2 

59*6 

70*0 

69*0 

65*0 

+29-5 

Leather  and  Rubber  ... 

14*6 

16*5 

15*8 

18*2 

20*6 

22*7 

21*9 

27*1 

30*9 

29*6 

25*5 

+164 

Chemicals  . 

36*6 

31*0 

32*0 

32*4 

35*8 

38*0 

35*8 

38*1  1 

43*2 

39*2 

40*1 

+120 

Agriculture  . 

218*7 

217*8 

243*9 

253*6 

279*1 

301*7 

311*5 

318*8 

341*6 

357*5 

362*4 

+  16-3 

Fishing  . 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

3*2 

4*9 

5*3 

5*4 

6*4 

6*6 

6*4 

6*3 

8*6 

10*1 

9*9 

+547 

145*5 

139*1 

162*6 

176*9 

196*2 

171*2 

197*3 

195*5 

197*8 

172*3 

191*1 

-  31 

Retail  Trade  . 

162*8 

164*5 

201*2 

235*3 

255*1 

268*7 

302*3 

338*4 

369*1 

357*8 

363*2 

+20-1 

Entertainment  . 

18*8 

20*0 

21*9 

25*4 

25*7 

27*2 

27*2 

26*4 

26*9 

26*5 

26*3 

-  3  3 

Builders  and  Contractors 

64*7 

60*9 

74*0 

838 

94*0 

101*8 

108*3 

124*6 

139*0 

147*8 

150*8 

+39-2 

Building  Materials 
Unclassifiable  Industry 

19*2 

20*7 

20*2 

23*0 

23*0 

24*6 

24*1 

26*5 

27*5 

31*4 

29*8 

+23-7 

and  Trade  . 

Local  Government 

126*6 

135*4 

145*1 

158*4 

165*0 

180*2 

188*6 

205*4 

208*4 

220*9 

223*2 

+183 

Authorities  . 

79*8 

74*7 

79*0 

95*0 

85*4 

93*2 

94*6 

89*9 

85*7 

88*2 

87*7 

-  7'3 

Public  Utilities  (exc. 

1 

Transport)  . 

Churches,  Charities, 

100*7 

56*5 

80*0 

75*5 

81*6 

80-4 

79*4 

77*6 

87*6 

78*4 

88*2 

+  111 

Hospitals,  etc. 

12*5 

12*9 

15*4 

15*2 

16*0 

17*8 

17*2 

16*3 

16*7 

19*7 

18*9 

+  9-9 

Stockbrokers  . 

Hire  Purchase  Finance 

10*4 

8*8 

10*7 

14*1 

16*4 

17*9 

19*0 

23*9 

15*4 

14*9 

19*6 

+  3  2 

Companies  . 

23*3 

29*6 

39*6 

59*0 

82*8 

100*5 

114*1 

126*3 

148*4 

143*3 

136*5 

+  19-6 

Other  Financial 

177*1 

163*9 

181*3 

203*7 

224*2 

251*6 

264*1 

300*5 

322*0 

325*7 

305*6 

+  15-7 

Personal  and  Professional 

315*3 

316*7 

383*3 

436*5 

487*4 

543*6 

581*1 

637*7 

680*2 

690*9 

682*3 

+  174 

TOTAL 

1,930*5 

1,931*3 

2,221*4 

2,466*7 

2,679*7 

2,859*3 

3,001*8 

3,243*4 

3,456*7 

3,515*6 

3,570*1 

+  189 

Of  which: 

1 

London  Clearing  Banks 

1,683*0 

1,669*8 

1,937*4 

2,148*7 

2,344*7 

i  2,505*9 

2,624*9 

2,828*5 

3,013*0 

3,078*6 

3,126*3 

+  19-1 

Other  Banks . 

247*5 

261*5 

284*0 

318*0 

335*0 

353*4 

376*9 

414*9 

443*7 

437*0 

443*8 

+  178 

The  figures  relate  to  all  advances  made  by  member  banks  of  the  British  Bankers’  Association  through  ofiices 
located  within  Great  Britain,  irrespective  of  the  borrower’s  country  of  residence.  The  figures  for  the  London 
Clearing  Banks  relate  to  the  third  Wednesday  in  the  month;  those  for  other  member  banks  to  various  dates, 
mostly  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  definition  of  “  advances  ”  excludes  bills  discounted  and  foreign 
bills  negotiated  or  bought  and  also  **  impersonal  ”  or  “  internal  ”  accounts.  Except  for  the  “  personal  ” 
advances  included  in  the  **  Personal  and  Professional  ”  category,  the  classification  is  based  on  the  business 
of  the  borrower  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  object  of  the  advance  or  the  nature  of  the  security  held. 
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TABLE  10 
£  millions 


OVERSEAS  BANKS 
A.  Bn»iih  Oyeneas 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Bulks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Muket 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

(W 

Total 

United 

iCingdom 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

Ster- 

hng 

Bills 

1951  Dec.31stt«l 

541-8 

112-1 

276-7 

69-7 

83-3 

1-1 

31-4 

133-5 

1-6 

78-6 

23-5 

55-1 

1952  „ 

M 

524-5 

121-1 

284-1 

51-2 

68-1 

1-1 

45-8 

153-8 

5-1 

94-8 

47-9 

46-9 

1953  „ 

548-7 

119-3 

294-8 

61-7 

72-9 

1-0 

43-7 

176-2 

5-3 

104-7 

64-0 

40-7 

1954  „ 

•9 

600-7 

119-2 

313-9 

93-1 

74-5 

1-1 

44-1 

154-2 

12-0 

133-8 

78-8 

55-0 

1955  June 

30th 

577-8 

113-0 

300-7 

93-4 

70-7 

1-0 

39-5 

124-3 

0-7 

155-5 

111-6 

43-9 

Dec. 

31st 

544-9 

98-8 

305-6 

80-9 

59-6 

1-1 

42-8 

112-2 

0-6 

123-2 

75-1 

48-1 

1956  June 

30th 

535-5 

98-7 

297-7 

82-0 

57-1 

0-9 

37-2 

93-8 

0-7 

163-0 

112-8 

50-2 

Dec. 

31st 

514-6 

98-0 

308-1 

57-1 

51-4 

1-0 

45-5 

103-7 

0-6 

114-6 

59-3 

55-3 

1957  June 

30th 

529-4 

96-7 

308-2 

71-1 

53-4 

1-0 

38-3 

80-9 

0-2 

150-8 

93-1 

57-7 

Dec. 

31st 

497-1 

97-9 

284-3 

60-5 

54-4 

1-0 

36-2 

88-9 

4-3 

120-6 

70-7 

49-9 

1958  June 

30th 

551-0 

106-7 

303-6 

89-6 

51-1 

1-1 

44-9 

71-8 

8-0 

174-3 

135-2 

39-1 

Dec. 

31st 

572-6 

113-0 

327-2 

81-9 

50-5 

1-1 

45-9 

1066 

8-3 

139-1 

97-2 

41-9 

1959  June 

30th 

671-4 

173-7 

352-5 

145-2 

_ 

1-6 

52-8 

90-1 

11-4 

173-7 

123-6 

50-1 

Dec. 

31st 

659-3 

174-6 

336-9 

147-8 

— 

1-1 

72-8 

119-7 

17-0 

116-8 

65-5 

51-3 

1960  June 

30th 

693-8 

189-4 

333-0 

171-4 

— 

1-3 

107-2 

81-9 

17-5 

133-6 

76-8 

56-8 

W  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(i>>  Of  which  approximately  70%  up  to  June,  29SS  and  approximately  85%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to 
United  Kingdoin  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 

M  Figures  for  Dec^ber,  1951  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 


£  millions  B.  American 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Muket 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

W 

i 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

BUls 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

BUls 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

95-5 

21-5 

18-4 

16-5 

39-1 

0-2 

15-5 

22-1 

— 

16-0 

— 

1952  „ 

109-0 

24-4 

18-4 

21-9 

44-3 

0-1 

16-8 

28-9 

— 

18-4 

04 

1953  „ 

116-7 

31-7 

25-5 

16-4 

43-1 

0-1 

14-5 

42-4 

— 

84) 

1-5 

6-5 

1954  „ 

*9 

143-7 

34-7 

30-4 

15-7 

62-9 

0-1 

118 

56-1 

— 

22-1 

4-1 

18-0 

1955  June 

30th 

112-4 

24-8 

26-5 

11-4 

49-7 

0-1 

7-0 

15-5 

_ 

24-1 

7-7 

16-4 

Dec. 

31st 

122-5 

26-9 

26-5 

10-9 

58-2 

0-1 

12-7 

28-2 

— 

18-6 

2-9 

15-7 

1956  June 

30th 

105-2 

21-7 

26-3 

14-5 

42-7 

0-1 

6-3 

16-4 

_ 

15-7 

1-0 

14-7 

Dec. 

31st 

107-2 

24-4 

24-6 

9-6 

48-6 

0-1 

8-7 

16-3 

— 

11-7 

1-1 

10-6 

1957  June 

30th 

131-5 

26-5 

35-5 

12-6 

56-9 

0-2 

7-5 

25-9 

_ 

25-7 

0-8 

24-9 

Dec. 

31st 

113-9 

60-2 

25-1 

26-6 

2-0 

0-2 

9-8 

22-9 

— 

15-1 

2-4 

12-7 

1958  June 

30th 

115-9 

52-6 

25-7 

35-0 

2-6 

0-2 

84) 

15-E 

_ 

21-9 

mM 

14-3 

Dec. 

31st 

1294) 

58-5 

28-9 

38-6 

3-0 

0-1 

11-6 

27-7 

— 

25-2 

mm 

17-8 

1959  June 

30th 

177-3 

68-8 

58-8 

49-7 

0-1 

8-6 

184) 

_ 

20-8 

17-1 

Dec. 

31st 

205-9 

77-1 

71-2 

57-6 

•— 

0-2 

11-5 

34-2 

0-7 

19-5 

3-0 

16-5 

1960  June 

30th 

373-6 

84-9 

195-8 

92-9 

— 

0-2 

12-7 

27-3 

8-5 

25-2 

2-9 

22-3 

<•)  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(^>  Of  which  approxinutely  60%  up  to  June,  1957  and  100%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom 
Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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IN  LONDON 


TABLE  10 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

0-5  years  Over  5 
to  years  and 

maturity  imdated 

Other 

Sterling 

Securities 

(d) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

(•) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

247*6 

%*9 

141*9 

8*8 

173*9 

38*3 

86*1 

10*5 

39*0 

79*0 

17*0 

55*2 

6*8 

1951  Dec.31strel 

259*7 

118*7 

132*3 

8*7 

93*7 

34*5 

40*0 

6*9 

12*3 

23*4 

5*8 

14*9 

2*7 

1952  „  „ 

271*2 

101*1 

160*2 

9*9 

84*3 

30*8 

35*9 

6*1 

11*5 

27*4 

4*9 

19*4 

3*1 

1953  „  „ 

293*8 

91*3 

191*2 

11*3 

106*3 

39*6 

53*8 

9*6 

3*3 

41*4 

68 

31*2 

3*4 

1954  „ 

292*1 

94*7 

184*7 

12*7 

112*2 

47*4 

49*5 

12*0 

3*3 

37*4 

4*1 

29*5 

3*8 

1955  June  30th 

296*9 

102*1 

183*1 

11*7 

1200 

46*8 

56*9 

13*7 

2*6 

26*3 

3*2 

20*6 

2*5 

Dec.  31st 

277*5 

111*9 

153*5 

12*1 

116*9 

45*3 

54*4 

14*4 

2*8 

25*5 

3*1 

19*7 

2*7 

1956  June  30th 

286*7 

117*2 

157*4 

12*1 

112*7 

42*3 

48*3 

18*5 

3*6 

27*2 

3*6 

22*0 

1*6 

Dec.  31st 

290*8 

124*2 

154*0 

12*6 

116*7 

52*8 

44*6 

16*0 

3*3 

41*8 

4*7 

32*4 

4*7 

1957  June  30th 

267*0 

103*6 

150*9 

12*5 

117*1 

43*3 

54*9 

16*0 

2*9 

33*5 

4*9 

26*0 

2*6 

Dec.  31st 

252*0 

78*6 

160*8 

12*6 

136*4 

57*8 

52*5 

23*2 

2*9 

28*1 

4*6 

20*5 

3*0 

1958  June  30th 

271*7 

87*9 

168*3 

15*5 

165*0 

63*8 

78*6 

19*7 

2*9 

23*6 

3*9 

17*9 

18 

Dec.  31st 

303*7 

113  4 

177*4 

12*9 

194*3 

72*8 

99*1 

22*4 

_ 

30*7 

6*1 

23*1 

1*5 

1959  June  30th 

316*9 

110*0 

193*3 

13*6 

200*9 

80*9 

98*8 

21*2 

— 

35*5 

7*8 

26*9 

0*8 

Dec.  31st 

298*1 

89*6 

193*6 

14*9 

230*7 

86*2 

122*3 

22*2 

— 

39*5 

7*9 

31*6 

— 

1960  June  30th 

W  Excluding  trade  investments. 

<«>  Of  which  approximately  S%  at  December,  1951  and  30%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom 
Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 


Baiikg^‘> 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accoimts 

Acceptances 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  gtiaranteed 
Total  I  SecuriUes 

Other 

Sterling 

Securi¬ 

ties 

(c) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

(d) 

United 

Total  Kingdom 
Residents 

Overseas 

1 0-5  years  Over  5 
to  years  and 

maturity '  undated 

10*5  10*5  !  — 

— 

33*6 

16*0 

8*9 

1*8 

6*9 

16*5  0*8 

15*7 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

10*1 !  10*0  0*1 

— 

38*9 

20*2 

6*2 

1*3 

11*2 

10*9  0*9 

10*0 

1952  „ 

14*2 1  13*5  0*7 

— 

42*8 

23*2 

6*3 

1*9 

11*4 

00 

cb 

7*8 

1953  „ 

n 

12*7 '  9*0  3*7 

— 

48*8 

25*4 

6*9 

1*1 

15*4 

13*1  1*1 

12*0 

1954  „ 

„ 

11*0  9*1  1*9 

— 

59*4 

25*6 

15*5 

1*4 

16*9 

14*6  1*2 

13*4 

1955  June 

30th 

7*9  6*0  1*9 

— 

67*0 

29*5 

16*6 

1*7 

19*2 

12*7  0*7 

12*0 

Dec. 

31st 

8*6  7*5  1*1 

— 

66*5 

29*7 

10*6 

1*7 

24*5 

16*6  1*6 

15*0 

1956  June 

30th 

6*6  5*5  1*1 

— 

71*9 

30*3 

14*0 

2*1 

25*5 

15*3  1*1 

14*2 

Dec. 

31st 

6*5  5*1  K 

— 

79*0 

32*4 

13*1 

4*6 

28*9 

29*0  1*9 

27*1 

1957  June 

30th 

6*4  5*0  1*4 

— 

77*8 

49*0 

12*9 

15*9 

— 

27*7  4*8 

22*9 

Dec. 

31st 

5*8  4*4  0*9 

0*5 

78*7 

50*9 

12*2 

15*6 

23*9  5*4 

18*5 

1958  June 

30th 

6*3 ;  5*0  0*9 

0*4 

81*4 

54*9 

11*4 

15*1 

— 

18*4  2*9 

15*5 

Dec. 

31st 

5*8  4*6  0*8 

0*4 

114*7 

63*9 

28*5 

22*3 

_ 

18*2  1*7 

16*5 

1959  June 

30th 

3*1  1*9  0*8 

0*4 

133*2 

65*9 

55*3 

12*0 

— 

20*7  6*0 

14*7 

Dec. 

31st 

3*1  2-0  0*8 

1 

0*3 

306*6 

67*9 

209*7 

29*0 

— 

21*4  7*0 

14*4 

1960  June 

30th 

(e)  Excluding  trade  investments. 

W  Relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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TABLE  10 
(Continued) 
£  millions 


OVERSEAS  BANKS 
C.  Other 


i 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kinedoo 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

Total 

Unit^ 

Kingtiom 

Treasury 

BilU 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec.31stfW 

74-8 

9-9 

41-1 

11-7 

12-1 

0-2 

11-7 

24-5 

1-3 

13-5 

1-5 

12-0 

1932  „ 

*9 

80-7 

11-0 

48-9 

13-4 

7-4 

0-1 

9-0 

34-3 

0-5 

13-1 

2-4 

10-7 

1953  „ 

„ 

89-5 

10-7 

53-1 

17-4 

8-3 

ai 

lOK) 

40-6 

1-1 

13-3 

4-8 

8-5 

1954  „ 

99 

123-5 

12-4 

81-0 

17-4 

14-7 

01 

17-4 

41-0 

2-7 

21-3 

10-1 

11-2 

1955  June 

30th 

113-9 

16-4 

78-3 

17-8 

1-4 

0-1 

12-4 

39-0 

0-5 

29-2 

17-1 

12-1 

Dec. 

31st 

140-2 

11-5 

103-6 

16-7 

8-4 

01 

11-5 

65-7 

2-6 

20-3 

7-5 

12-8 

1956  June 

30th 

148-4 

15-7 

110-1 

20-0 

2-6 

0-1 

16-5 

60-1 

7-5 

26-8 

12-8 

14-0 

Dec. 

31st 

94-6 

15-4 

59-6 

17-4 

2-2 

0^1 

8-3 

25-9 

1-4 

18-7 

5-5 

13-2 

1957  June 

30th 

126-5 

16-3 

89-7 

18-0 

2-5 

01 

14-5 

48-1 

6-9 

17-6 

3-4 

14-2 

Dec. 

31st 

105-7 

15-6 

69-0 

19-3 

1-8 

0-1 

13-9 

29-3 

2-3 

23-0 

7-4 

15-6 

1958  June 

30th 

148-4 

21-9 

93-7 

27-7 

3-1 

0-1 

15-6 

36-5 

21-2 

21-3 

11-1 

10-2 

Dec. 

31st 

171-0 

21-7 

109-6 

36-2 

3-5 

0-1 

21-7 

49  1 

25-6 

26-6 

9-7 

16-9 

1959  June 

30th 

202-4 

36-0 

133-4 

32-8 

0-2 

0-1 

28-9 

29-8 

46-4 

199 

10-3 

9-6 

Dec. 

31st 

203-0 

40-4 

132-4 

30-2 

— 

0-1 

33-3 

36-9 

36-9 

16-3 

6-0 

10-3 

1960  June 

30th 

220-5 

41-3 

138-5 

40-7 

— 

01 

30-3 

38-7 

35-8 

21-4 

10-4 

11-0 

(•)  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

W  Figures  for  December,  19S1  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 


TABLE  11  ACCEPTING 

£  nullions 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

B^ks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills  Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kir.idom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

Sterling 

BilU 

1951  Dec.  31st 

136-3 

55-2 

210 

60-1 

0-4 

4-7 

57-4 

0-8 

13-8 

7-4 

6-4 

1952  „ 

121-0 

51-6 

19-5 

49-9 

0-6 

4-3 

48-4 

0-5 

15-7 

6-8 

8-9 

1953  „ 

137-1 

57-9 

25-0 

54-2 

0-5 

4-3 

62-8 

2-3 

17-3 

9-3 

8-0 

1954  „ 

160-4 

72-6 

307 

57-1 

0-4 

3-9 

67-0 

2-2 

21-2 

12-6 

8-6 

1955  June  30th 

141-2 

65-7 

25-1 

50-4 

0-4 

2-3 

41-1 

1-5 

23-3 

17-1 

6-2 

Dec.  3Ist 

152-3 

70-9 

31-9 

49-5 

0-4 

5-3 

60-0 

2-0 

23-0 

13-5 

9-5 

1956  June  30th 

140-1 

61-3 

29-4 

49-4 

0-4 

3-5 

42-5 

3-5 

24-5 

14-2 

10-3 

Dec.  31st 

159-0 

74-8 

33-2 

51-0 

0-6 

5-3 

51-4 

7-9 

26-7 

15-9 

10-8 

1957  June  30th 

166-6 

72-1 

35-3 

59-2 

0-5 

4-4 

41-7 

19^ 

22-4 

9-9 

12-5 

Dec.  31st 

1514 

71-3 

30-4 

49-7 

0-4 

5-4 

52-3 

8-0 

24-3 

15-9 

8-4 

1958  June  30th 

192-3 

88-3 

41-0 

63-0 

0-5 

9-5 

50-5 

23-4 

24-3 

137 

10-6 

Dec.  31st 

212-3 

100-4 

46-2 

65-7 

0-5 

6-8 

64-4 

26-8 

31-3 

14-3 

170 

1959  June  30th 

249-5 

1044 

71-8 

73-3 

0-5 

8-5 

58-4 

32-7 

31-1 

15-5 

15-6 

Dec.  31st 

259-1 

113-6 

64-2 

81-3 

0-4 

13-6 

66-8 

25-9 

27-5 

15-5 

12-0 

1960  June  30th 

334-2 

144-3 

99-5 

90-4 

0-5 

17-3 

58-7 

40-1 

46-1 

22-7 

23-4 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63.  Some  of  the  figures,  in  pi^cular  the  subdivisions  of  Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts  and  of  Advanm  and  Other  Accounts,  are  partly  estimated. 
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TABLE  10 
(Continued) 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

British  ( 
ment  and 
ment  gua 
Total  _  Secui 

0-S  years 
to 

maturity 

jovem- 

Govem- 

iranteed 

ides 

Over  5 
years  and 
undated 

Other 

Sterling 

Securi¬ 

ties 

M 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

121  i 

8-5 

2-4 

1-2 

20-7 

9-2 

8-8 

1-6 

M 

20-8 

3-7 

14-9 

2-2 

1951 

Dec.31sttfr> 

9-8  j 

6-5 

21 

1-2 

21-3 

9-2 

9-3 

2-0 

08 

15-9 

2-9 

111 

1-9 

1952 

»» 

10-7 

6-7 

31 

0-9 

21-7 

9-2 

9-0 

2-3 

1-2 

16-5 

2-2 

12-7 

16 

1953 

151  I 

7-4 

6-0 

1-7 

29-2 

12-7 

12-3 

2*8 

14 

20-9 

3-5 

15-3 

21 

1954 

ft 

12-4 

6-9 

3-6 

1-9 

25-5 

13-8 

10-0 

1-6 

0-1 

21-8 

4-7 

171 

—  - 

1955 

June 

30th 

12-5  ! 

71 

3-6 

1-8 

331 

14-9 

13-9 

2-7 

1^ 

22- 1 

4-2 

15-8 

2-1 

Dec. 

31st 

13-2  1 

8-4 

2-9 

1-9 

31-4 

17-8 

10-5 

2-8 

0-3 

18-8 

50 

13-8 

_ 

1956 

June 

30th 

11-6  1 

6-9 

2-9 

1-8 

37-7 

18-0 

15-9 

3-5 

0-3 

17-0 

5-4 

11-6 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

12*7  1 

81 

30 

1-6 

36-3 

16-4 

16-2 

3-4 

0-3 

22-8 

5-2 

17-6 

_ 

1957 

June 

30th 

10-5  1 

6-3 

30 

1-2 

36-4 

17-5 

15-5 

31 

0-3 

25-2 

5-7 

195 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

11-5  i 

7-0 

3-3 

1-2 

49-4 

211 

240 

3-7 

0-6 

18-3 

4-4 

13-9 

_ 

1958 

June 

30th 

11-5  1 

7-5 

2-7 

1-3 

46-2 

221 

19-5 

4-2 

0-4 

24-9 

4-3 

20-6 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

8-6 

4-4 

31 

11 

79-9 

35-2 

39-1 

5-6 

_ 

190 

5-7 

13-3 

1959 

June 

30th 

7-9 

41 

31 

0-7 

85-4 

30-9 

42-8 

11*7 

_ 

21-7 

7-6 

14-1 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

9-4 

51 

3-6 

0-7 

93-3 

38-6 

46-2 

8-5 

— 

24-3 

7.3 

17-0 

— 

1960 

June 

30th 

M  Excluding  trade  investments. 
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TABLE  11 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

0-5  years!  Over  5 
to  years  and 

maturity !  undated 

Other 

Sterling 

Securi¬ 

ties 

(b) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Residents 

54-6 

28-1 

11-9 

14-6 

38-8 

25-2 

4-6 

9-0 

92-7 

69-2 

23-5 

1951  Dec.  31st 

57-8 

35-9 

7-2 

14-7 

32-4 

23-9 

3-9 

4-6 

73-0 

54-8 

18-2 

1952  „ 

61-2 

32-2 

171 

11-9 

32-0 

23-5 

3-9 

4-6 

78-7 

58-7 

200 

1953 

721 

31-8 

28-4 

11-9 

40-2 

28-7 

4-8 

6-7 

94-6 

70-9 

23-7 

1954  „ 

66-4 

23-0 

120 

47-6 

30-5 

7-4 

9-7 

88-7 

64-9 

23-8 

1955  June  30th 

60-2 

27-4 

20-8 

120 

46-4 

29-9 

6-5 

lOO 

96-5 

74-1 

22-4 

Dec.  31st 

56-0 

22-8 

20-2 

13-0 

52-2 

33-4 

6-0 

12-8 

99-2 

73-5 

25-7 

1956  June  30th 

55-6 

21-8 

20-4 

13-4 

51-8 

32-0 

6-8 

13-0 

95-7 

71-9 

23-8 

Dec.  31st 

58-5 

27-0 

19-3 

12-2 

62*7 

37-9 

9-7 

15-1 

122-9 

87-3 

35-6 

1957  June  30th 

50-8 

21*0 

16-9 

12-9 

58-2 

37-4 

7-5 

13-3 

119-4 

81-3 

38-1 

Dec.  31st 

56-9 

19-9 

22-6 

14-4 

76-7 

44-6 

17-6 

14-5 

113  4 

78-0 

35-4 

1958  June  30th 

58-5 

22-7 

22-2 

13-6 

68-3 

40-9 

11-6 

15-8 

120-6 

81-1 

39-5 

Dec.  31st 

61-5 

23-0 

18-7 

19-8 

94-8 

50-3 

23-4 

21-1 

130-1 

95-1 

35-0 

1959  June  30th 

58- 1 

23-4 

16-9 

17-8 

102-5 

58-4 

20-6 

23-5 

130-6 

96-8 

33-8 

Dec.  31st 

62-6 

24-2 

19-0 

19-4 

155-5 

89-4 

38-3 

27-8 

136-9 

99-9 

37-0 

1960  June  30th 

W  Excluding  trade  investments. 
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TABLE  12 


SHORT-TERM  MONEY  RATES 


P-r  cent,  per  annum 


Rate 


End  of  period 

1951  2i 

1952  .  4 

1953  .  3i 

1954  .  3 

1955  .  4i 

1956  .  5i 

1957  .  7 

1958  .  4 

1959  .  4 

1959  January  .  4 

February  .  4 

March .  4 

April  .  4 

May  .  4 

Juiie  .  4 

July  ...  ...  ...  4 

August .  4 

September  .  4 

October  .  4 

November  .  4 

December  .  4 

1960  January  .  5 

Februaiy  .  5 

March .  S 

April  .  5 

May  .  5 

Jime  .  6 

JiJy  .  6 

August .  6 

September  .  6 

October  .  5i 

November  .  54 


Treasury 

(o) 

London 

Clearing  Banks 

Bills 

Deposit 
Accounts  i 
(b) 

CaU 

Money 

<c) 

19: 

4-06 

i  ' 

£2: 

8: 

4-36 

2  i 

2 

£2; 

2: 

7-34 

li 

H 

£1: 

17: 

3-82 

u 

li 

£4: 

1: 

5-40 

2} 

24 

£4: 

17: 

1-81 

3| 

34 

£6: 

7: 

5-91 

5 

54 

£3: 

3: 

0-47 

2 

24 

£3: 

13: 

8-82 

2 

24 

£3: 

2: 

1-68 

2 

24 

£3: 

5: 

6-22 

2 

24 

£3: 

6: 

0*10 

2 

24 

£3: 

5: 

7*89 

2 

24 

£3: 

7: 

7*61 

2 

24 

£3: 

9: 

0*52 

2 

24 

£3. 

9: 

8*19 

2 

24 

£3 

9: 

9*03 

2 

24 

£3 

9: 

5*24 

2 

24 

£3 

7: 

8*53 

2 

£3 

7: 

11*95 

2 

A 

£3 

13: 

8*82 

2 

24 

£4 

10: 

9*18 

3 

34 

£4 

11: 

1*07 

3 

34 

£4 

12: 

5*03 

3 

34 

£4 

13; 

0*48 

3 

34 

£4 

11: 

1*53 

3 

£5 

13: 

7*40 

4 

4 

£5 

10: 

10*% 

4 

44 

£5 

11: 

9*05 

4 

4 

£5 

11: 

3*65 

4 

44 

£5 

1 

9*52 

3f 

34 

£4 

12 

9*25 

34 

(•)  Average  rate  of  discount  on  allotment  for  91 -day  Bills,  on  the  last  Friday  of  each  period  shown. 

W  At  14  days’  notice  up  to  the  11th  March,  1952;  at  21  days'  notice  from  the  12th  March,  1952  to  the  26th 
January,  1955;  thereafter  at  7  days'  notice. 

M  Minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  for  loans  to  the  Discount  Market. 
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TABLE  13 


SECURITY  YIELDS 


British  Government  Securities'*! 

Industrial  Securities'^! 

Short- 

Medium- 

Long- 

2i% 

Debentures 

Ordinary  Shares 

dated 

dated 

dated 

(c) 

(e> 

(e) 

Consols 

Yield 

Dividend 

Price 

Yield 

Index 

End  of  period 

per  cent 

per  annum 

1951 . 

2-4 

3-5 

4*2 

41 

4-9 

5-8 

102-7 

1952  . 

2-9 

3-5 

4-2 

4-3 

51 

6*3 

97-5 

1953  . 

2-9 

3-4 

3-8 

3-9 

4-7 

5-8 

113-1 

1954  . 

2-6 

31 

3-5 

3-8 

4-4 

5-2 

152-1 

1955  . 

4-6 

4-8 

4-7 

4-4 

5-4 

5-6 

154-5 

1956  . 

4-9 

51 

5-3 

4-8 

5-9 

6-5 

140-6 

1957  . 

5-8 

5-5 

5-8 

5-4 

6-5 

70 

135-9 

1958  . 

4-2 

50 

5-4 

4-8 

6-0 

5-3 

133-2 

1959  . 

4-2 

5-2 

5-3 

50 

60 

40 

191-0 

1959  January 

4-2 

4-9 

5-2 

4-7 

60 

5-4 

130-7 

February 

41 

5-0 

5-2 

4-8 

60 

5-3 

134-0 

March . 

41 

51 

5-3 

4-9 

60 

5-3 

134-8 

April  . 

Mtty  . 

41 

51 

5-2 

4-8 

6-0 

51 

140-9 

41 

5-2 

5-4 

4-9 

6-0 

4-9 

145-4 

June  . 

41 

51 

5-2 

4-8 

6-0 

50 

145-7 

July  . 

4-2 

51 

5-2 

4-7 

6-0 

51 

143-1 

Au^st . 

4-2 

5*2 

5-3 

4-8 

60 

4-7 

155-4 

September 

4-4 

5-4 

5-4 

4*9 

6-0 

48 

152-2 

October 

41 

50 

51 

4-8 

61 

4-2 

174-4 

November 

4-2 

50 

51 

4*8 

6-0 

4-2 

178-7 

December 

4-2 

5-2 

5-3 

5-0 

60 

40 

191-0 

I960  January 

4-7 

5-4 

5-4 

5-2 

60 

40 

190-0 

February 

4-9 

5-5 

5-5 

5'3 

6-0 

41 

186-0 

March . 

5-0 

5-7 

5-6 

5-3 

61 

4-2 

187-5 

April  . 

N^y  . 

5-2 

5-7 

5-6 

5-4 

6-1 

4-6 

177-1 

5-2 

5*7 

5-7 

5-4 

61 

4-6 

183-5 

June  . 

61 

6-0 

61 

5-7 

6-2 

4-8 

178-5 

July  . 

6-2 

6-0 

64) 

5-7 

6*4 

4-9 

178-8 

August . 

61 

6-0 

6-0 

5-4 

6-5 

4-7 

188-5 

September 

61 

6-0 

6-0 

5-5 

6*5 

4-7 

186-6 

October 

5-8 

6-0 

6-0 

5-5 

6-5 

4-7 

189-1 

November 

5-6 

1  6-1 

6-0 

5-5 

6-5 

5-0 

179-7 

M  Redemption  yields  (for  2i%  Consols,  the  flat  yield),  allowing  for  accrued  interest  but  ignoring  income  tax. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  maturity  date  redemption  is  assumed  at  the  latest  date  when  the  price  is 
below  par  and  at  the  earliest  date  when  the  price  is  above  par. 

Taken  from  the  Actuaries'  Investment  Index;  relating  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month.  From  19S1  to 
1957  the  index  for  ordinary  shares  is  based  on  the  29th  December,  1950  =  100;  thereafter  on  the  31st 
December,  1957  =  100.  Yields  and  prices  for  ordinary  shares  from  January,  1958,  are  not  strictly  comparable 
with  those  for  earlier  years. 

Yields  are  based  on  gross  market  prices;  those  for  debentures  are  calculated  after  deduction  of  accrued  interest 
but  without  allowance  for  redemption.  Income  tax  is  ignored. 

M  Representative  securities  changed  from  time  to  time;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  64. 
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YIELDS  ON  CERTAIN  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  AND  ON  ORDINARY  SHARES 

(At  end-months) 

Per  cent,  per  annum 


Ordinary  Shares 
Dividend  Yield 


I  r ^ 


3%  Gas,  1990/95 


4^  f  ’I  ••.,3Q^2^Consols  A 


3-5  LA' 


^  I  ~  3i%  Funding  Stock. 

I  *1  /  1999/2004 

Medium-dated 


1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  1960 

For  definitions  see  notes  to  Table  13. 

GROSS  REDEMPTION  YIELDS  ON  CERTAIN  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 
Per  cent,  per  annum 


Bank  0  2  4  6  8  10  12  14  16  18  20  22  24  26  28  30  32  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50  Undated 
Rate  Years  to  maturity 

These  lines  link  approximately  the  yield  on  91-day  Treasui7  Bills  and  the  redemption  yields  on  stocks 
having  a  4i%  or  higher  coupon;  they  end  with  the  redemption  yield  on  3i%  Funding  Stock.  1999/2004 
and  the  flat  yield  on  2i%  Consols. 
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TABLE  14 


CAPITAL  ISSUES 


£  millions 


New  Issues 

Refund¬ 

ing 

and 

Con¬ 

version 

Issues 

For  United  Kingdom 

For  Overseas 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Trusts 

lb) 

Total 

New 

Issues 

(includ¬ 

ing 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Trusts) 

1 

Public  Companies^^l 

j 

i 

Total 

Govern¬ 
ments,  ' 
Local  i 
Authori- : 
ties 
and 
Public 
Corpora¬ 
tions 

W 

Public 

Com¬ 

panies 

lb) 

Total 

Local 

Authori¬ 

ties 

and 

Public 

Corpora¬ 

tions 

W 

Manu-  1 
facturing 
Indus¬ 
tries 

Ic) 

Insurance, 

Banking 

and 

Finance 

Id) 

Other 

1952  . 

387-2 

332-5 

205-8 

108-2 

1-4 

17-1 

52-4 

33-1 

19-3 

2-2 

23-0 

1953  . 

4351 

369-8 

245-5 

107-1 

3-2  • 

14-0 

57-4 

30-8 

26-6 

7-8 

17-0 

1954  . 

530-6 

425-1 

224-5 

166-7 

18-0 

15-9 

79-2 

42-2 

37-0 

26-3 

20-7 

1955  . 

634-5 

547-8 

305-9 

178-1 

28-3 

35-5 

63-6 

17-5 

460 

23-1 

69-8 

1956  . 

365-5 

288-7 

53-9 

208-6 

4-4 

21-8 

52-6 

13-8 

38-8 

24-3 

11-3 

1957  . 

367-3 

287-3 

28-7 

228-1 

12-5 

18  0 

65-1 

12-0 

53-1 

14-9 

10-7 

1958  . 

359-5 

270-6 

75-6 

147-3 

28-5 

19-3 

74-0 

48-7 

25-3 

14-8 

28-2 

1959  . 

541-4 

459-1 

51-2 

191-2 

157-5 

59-2 

48-8 

23-3 

25-5 

33-6 

44-7 

1958  1st  quarter... 

120-1 

99-1 

TIA 

62-8 

7-3 

1-6 

18-0 

96 

8-4 

3-0 

16-2 

2nd  „  ... 

99-0 

68-9 

12-7 

49-1 

2-4 

4-7 

27-0 

19-8 

7-2 

3-0 

11-1 

3rd  . 

836 

71-0 

30-5 

20-3 

13-0 

7-3 

7-4 

3-9 

3-5 

5-2 

09 

4th  . 

56-8 

31-5 

5-0 

15-1 

5-9 

5-6 

21-7 

15-4 

6-3 

3-6 

— 

1959  1st  quarter... 

144-6 

115-4 

10-0 

61-6 

24-3 

19-5 

25-8 

12-9 

12-9 

3-5 

20-4 

2nd  „  ... 

117-7 

105-2 

16-4 

28-3 

45-5 

15-0 

5-1 

0-8 

4-3 

7-4 

12-3 

3rd  „  ... 

155-1 

139-9 

— 

65-9 

60-6 

13-4 

3-4 

— 

3-3 

11-9 

9-3 

4th  „  ... 

124-0 

98-6 

24-9 

35-3 

27-1 

11-4 

14-5 

9-7 

4-8 

10-9 

2-8 

1960  1st  quarter... 

150-4 

113-4 

3-0 

48-8 

50-1 

11-5 

21-4 

11-9 

9-5 

15-6 

2-2 

2nd  „  ... 

142-7 

115-3 

13-7 

61-5 

24-3 

15-8 

7-3 

3-4 

1  4-0 

20-1 

2-4 

3rd  . 

143-0 

124-1 

11-9 

72-5 

23-4 

16-4 

10-4 

— 

10-4 

8-5 

14-6 

(•)  Including  the  nationalised  industries  (defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1,  page  62)  and  certain  public 
bodies  such  as  water,  dock  and  harbour  boards. 

(b)  Total  new  issues  by  public  companies,  including  investment  trusts,  are  further  analysed  by  class  of  capital 
issued;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  64. 

(e)  Defined  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 

(d)  Including  companies  engaged  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  property. 

M  Including  iuues  by  the  International  (or  Reconstruction  and  Development 
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table  15 


UimTED  KINGDOM 


TABLE  15 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS''^ 


£  millions 


Balance 

of 

current 

and 

long-term 

capital 

Monetary  Movementsf<>l 

Overseas 

sterling 

holdings 

Gold 

and 

convertible 

currency 

reserves 

Other 

(including 

miscel¬ 

laneous 

capital) 

Balance 

of 

monetary 

movements 

Balancing 

item 

+  47 

-357 

•f  175 

-1-  87 

-  95 

4-  48 

1952 

-  62 

-1-218 

-240 

-1-  39 

+  17 

4-  45 

1953 

-  36 

-H73 

-  87 

-  71 

+  17 

4-  19 

1954 

-ns 

-134 

-I- 229 

-1-  61 

-1-156 

4-119 

1955 

-  49 

-1-  46 

-  42(c) 

-  67 

-  63 

4-112 

1956 

-1-  46 

-173 

-  13(c) 

-  21 

-207 

4-161 

1957 

-i-  86 

+  38 

-284 

+  13 

-213 

4-127 

1958 

-414 

-1-236 

4-119 

-*-  17 

4-372 

4-  42 

1959 

-1-107 

-  13 

-287 

-t-  37 

-263 

4-156 

1958 

1st  half 

-  21 

+  71 

-1-  3 

-  24 

4-  50 

-  29 

2nd  half 

-131 

-1-112 

-  37 

-1-  27 

4-102 

4-  49 

1959 

1st  half 

-263 

-I- 124 

-1-136 

-  10 

4-270 

-  7 

2nd  half 

-103 

-1-  63 

-  56 

+  31 

4-  38 

4-  65 

1960 

1st  half 

M  Including  special  North  American  loan  interest  accounts. 

W  Including  United  Kingdom’s  subscription  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of  232. 
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TABLE  16 


OVERSEAS  STERLING  HOLDINGS  BY 


/  millions  - - 

1 

i 

Central 
Bank  1 

Overseas  Sterling 
Countries 

Non-Sterling 

Countries 

Non- 

Terri¬ 

torial 

Organi¬ 

sations 

Grand  < 
Total  : 

1 

1 

and  1 
other 
official  ! 
funds  1 

i 

Other  - 
funds 

Total 

1 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Official 

funds 

End  of  period 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

4.143  1 

3,786  ! 

4,004 

4,179 

4,045 

4,091 

3,918 

3,976 

4,211 

1 

3.477  1 
3,063 
3,188  ' 
3,196  1 
3,173  j 
3,309  1 
3,154  ! 
3.015  ; 
3,195 

666 

723 

816 

983 

872 

782 

764 

961 

1,016 

2,585 

2,482 

2,715 

2,822 

2,764 

2,730 

2,608 

2,519 

2,703 

2,252 

2,019 

2,203 

2,260 

2,266 

2^40 

2,126 

1,993 

2,165 

333 

463 

512 

562 

498 

490 

482 

526 

538 

992 

737 

778 

881 

812 

692 

665 

834 

803 

659 

477 

474 

460  1 

438 

400 

383 

399 

325 

333 

260 

304 

421 

374 

292 

282 

435 

478 

566 

567 

511 

476 

469 

669 

645 

623 

705 

1956  March  ... 
June 

Sept 

Dec.  ... 

4,039 

4,021 

3,977 

4,091 

3,170 

3,137 

3,115 

3,309 

869 

884 

862 

782 

2,785 

2,776 

2,762 

2,730 

2,284 

2,270 

2^33 

2,240 

501 

506 

529 

490 

783 

773 

743 

692 

415 

395 

410 

400 

368 
.  378 
333 
-  292 

471 

472 

472 

669 

1957  March  ... 
June 

Sept 

Dtc. 

4,151 

4,156 

4,027 

3,918 

3,290 

3,272 

3^97 

3,154 

861 
884 
730 
!  764 

2,795 

2,819 

2,689 

2,608 

2,275 

2,279 

2,188 

2,126 

520 

540 

501 

482 

691 

677 

686 

665 

350 

333 

457 

383 

341 

344 

229 

282 

665 

660 

652 

645 

1958  March  ... 
June 

Sept 

Dec.  ... 

3,893 

3,905 

3,904 

3,976 

3,057 

2,990 

2,965 

3,015 

1 

i  836 

1  915 

!  939 

1  961 

i 

2,539 

2,537 

2,492 

2,519 

2,051 

2,007 

1,969 

1,993 

488 

530 

523 

526 

704 

737 

776 

834 

356 

352 

360 

399 

348 

385 

416 

435 

650 

631 

636 

623 

Dec.  .. 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

1959  March  .. 
June 

Sept 

Dec.  .. 

3.875 

4,088 

4,148 

4,212 

2,922 

3,080 

3,108 

3,195 

953 

1,008 

1,040 

1,017 

2,574 

2,649 

2,677 

2,704 

2,034 

2,076 

2,097 

2,165 

540 

573 

580 

539 

763 

730 

766 

803 

350 

295 

306 

325 

413 

435 

460 

478 

538 

709 

705 

705 

1960  March  .. 
June 
Sept 

4,180 

4,275 

4,347 

3,179 

3,202 

3,156 

1,001 

1,073 

1  1.191 

2,670 

2,674 

2,577 

2,156 

1  2.154 

1  2,085 

514 

520 

492 

822 

940 

1,166 

335 

387 

467 

487 

553 

699 

688 

661 

604 
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TABLE  16 


AREA  AND  CLASS  OF  HOLDER 


£  millions 


Non-Sterling  Countries  (Area  detail) 


1 

Dollar  Area 

Other  Western  ! 

Hemisphere  Countries  j 

O.E.E.C.  Countries 

Other  Non-Sterling 
Countries 
(•> 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other  i 
funds 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other 

funds 

i 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other 

funds 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other 

funds 

End  of  period 

28 

10 

35 

22 

155 

173 

441 

128 

1951 

IS 

19 

20 

-14 

86 

153 

356 

102 

1952 

19 

43 

57 

-17 

68 

155 

330 

123 

1953 

8 

89 

6 

2 

56 

188 

390 

142 

1954 

5 

53 

3 

6 

50 

163 

380 

152 

1955 

7 

30 

19 

13 

61 

132 

313 

117 

1956 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

1957 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

1958 

1959 

5 

27 

9 

8 

35 

174 

366 

159 

1956  March 

7 

31 

11 

14 

38 

185 

339 

148 

June 

7 

36 

21 

11 

62 

168 

320 

118 

Sept 

7 

30 

19 

13 

61 

132 

313 

117 

Dec. 

6 

44 

17 

16 

49 

150 

278 

131 

1957  March 

7 

43 

20 

16 

48 

157 

258 

128 

June 

5 

25 

17 

12 

187 

89 

248 

103 

Sept 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

Dw. 

5 

37 

14 

14 

100 

179 

237 

118 

1958  March 

4 

40 

2 

21 

117 

189 

229 

135 

June 

7 

32 

1 

27 

119 

232 

233 

125 

Sept 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

Dk. 

North  America 

Latin  America 

Western  Europe 

(b) 

(e) 

(d) 

7 

51 

1 

17 

159 

249 

232 

118 

Dec. 

6 

39 

_ 

13 

100 

245 

244 

116 

1959  March 

7 

45 

— 

14 

51 

252 

237 

124 

June 

6 

48 

3 

11 

72 

263 

225 

138 

Sept. 

5 

55 

8 

4 

99 

288 

213 

131 

Dm. 

8 

50 

25 

_ 

102 

306 

200 

131 

1960  March 

8 

83 

36 

5 

131 

358 

212 

107 

June 

6 

127 

54 

6 

205 

427 

202 

139 

1 

Sept 

M  Including  Iraq. 

U.S.A  and  Dependencies  and  Canada. 

M  Other  independent  countries  of  the  American  continent 

O.E.E.C.  countries  (including  Spain)  and  their  dependent  territories,  together  with  Andorra,  Finland,  Vatican 
City  and  Yugoslavia. 
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TABLE  17 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Monthly  range  of  quotations^*) 


! 

London  premium  / 1 

U.S. 

Security 

discount  on 

Canadian 

dollars 

sterling 

U.S.  $  1 

dollars 

(W 

securities  i 

(0 

Parity 

2-80  1 

1959 

% 

March . 

2-80H— 81*  ' 

2-80  —81* 

*1  dis.  —  *  dis. 

2-71**— 73H 

April  . 

2-81A-81H 

2-80*  —81* 

**  dis.  —  A  <lis. 

2-70*  — 72A 

May  . 

2-81A-81H 

2-80*  —81* 

*dis. —  Adi*- 

2-69**-72A 

June  . 

2-81  —81* 

2-79*  —80* 

*  dis.  —  *  pre. 

2-68A— 70* 

July  . 

2-81  —81* 

2-78*  —80* 

*dis. —  2*  pre. 

2-67*4—70 

August . 

2-80*  —81* 

2-79*  —81* 

Adis.—  *pre. 

2-66*  —69* 

September  . 

2-80  — 80H 

2-79*  —80* 

A  pre.—  2*  pre. 

2-65*  —67** 

October . 

2-80A— 81 

2-77*  —81 

*dis. — 2*1  pre. 

2-65*  —66* 

November  . 

2-80TV-80A 

2-78*  —80* 

*prc. —  2  pie. 

2-65A~d8A 

December  . 

2-79*  — 80A 

2-79  -80* 

1*  pre. —  2*  pre. 

2-65*  —67 

1960 

January  . 

2-79*  — 80A 

2-79  —80* 

2*  pre. —  4*  pre. 

2-66  — 67A 

February  . 

2-80A— «0* 

2-78*  —80* 

2*  pre.— 4A  pre. 

2-66  A— 67* 

March . 

2-80A— 80** 

2-77*  —79* 

1  pre. — 2A  pre- 

2-66A— 68* 

April  . 

2-80**— 81* 

2-76*  —78* 

*pre. —  l*pre. 

2-68*  —71** 

May  . 

2-80A— 81 

2-76*  —78 

*|pre.—  l*pre. 

2-71A— 77H 

June  . 

2-79**-80H 

2-77*  —78* 

*  pre.— 1**  pre. 

2-74*  —76* 

July  . 

2-80*  —81 

2-78*  —80* 

A  dis.  — 1 A  pre. 

2-72*  —76* 

August . 

2-80**— 81* 

2-79*  —81* 

A  dis.  —  A  pre. 

2-71A— 73H 

September  . 

2-80tt-81H 

2-80*  —81** 

*1  dis.  —  *  dis. 

2-72*  —75* 

October . 

2-80*  —81* 

2-80*  —81* 

Adis. —  Adis. 

2-74*  —75** 

November  . 

2  80*  —81* 

2  80*  —81* 

*  dis.  —  *  dis. 

2-73**— 75H 

M  As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England:  Security  sterling  from  New  York;  remainder  by  the  London  market. 
(i>)  Sterlin|(  held  by  residents  outside  the  Scheduled  Territories,  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  sterling 
securities  with  not  less  than  five  years  to  maturity. 

M  Premium /discount  on  the  foreign  price  (converted  on  the  basis  of  S2-80  to  the  £)  at  which  U.S.  S  securities 
are  dealt  in  for  sterling  between  U.K.  residents. 
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TABLE  17 
(Continued) 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Monthly  range  of  quotations'^) 


Deutschemark 

Swiss 

francs 

French 

francs 

Dutch 

florins 

Swedish 

kronor 

1959 

Parity 

11-76 

12-2439 

i 

13-8238 

10-64 

1 

14485 

March 

... 

... 

11-74*  —77 

12-13*  —16* 

13-77*  —80* 

10-60*  —62*  1 

14-53*  —56* 

April  ... 

... 

11-76*  —78* 

12-15*  —18* 

13-79*  —81* 

10-62*  —63* 

14-56*  —57* 

May  ... 

... 

11-74*  — 78A 

12-13A— 18A 

13-77*  —80** 

10-61A— 63* 

14-54A— 57* 

June  ... 

... 

11-74A— 75A 

12-11**— 14A 

13-77**— 79 A 

10-59*  -62A 

14-54*  —55* 

July  ... 

11-74*  —76 A 

12-llA— 12* 

13-78  —81* 

10-59**— 60** 

14-53**— 55* 

August 

11-73H— 76* 

12-11*  —13* 

13-75*  —78* 

10-60A— 62A 

14-51*  —54* 

September 

••• 

11-71*  -74A 

12-10  —14* 

13-72**— 78A 

10-57*  —60** 

14-48*  — 52A 

October 

11-70  — 74A 

12-13*  — 20A 

13-75A— 79A 

10-56*  —60* 

14-49*  —54 

November 

11-68*  — 70A 

12-14  —19** 

13-73*  —76* 

10-57A— 59* 

14  49*  —53 

December 

... 

11-65*  —68* 

12-06*  —16* 

13-70*  —74* 

10-54*  —58 

14-47*  —51* 

1960 

January 

... 

11-66**— 69 

12-08*  — 14A 

13-72*  —79* 

10-55*  —58 

14-49*  —52* 

February 

... 

11-68*  —69* 

12-13*  —17* 

13-75  —77* 

10-56A— 57** 

14-50*  — 52A 

March 

... 

11-69  —71 

12-15A— 18A 

13-75**— 77* 

10-56**— 59* 

14-51A— 54A 

April  ... 

11-70*  —72** 

12-17A— 19H 

13-76*  —79* 

10-58*  —60* 

14-48  —53 

May  ... 

11-68*  —71* 

12-09  — 18A 

13-73  —77* 

10-56*  —59* 

14-47*  —52* 

June  ... 

11-67  —70* 

!  12-08  —12* 

13-71*  —76* 

10-55*  —58* 

14-43*  —48*1 

July  ... 

11-70*  —72 

12-08*  — 13A 

13-75*  —77 

1  10-58A-^ 

14-47*  —51* 

August 

11-71  —72* 

12-09  —15 

13-76  —78 

10-58*  —60* 

1 

o 

September 

11-70A— 74* 

1  12-08A— 13* 

13-75*  —80* 

'  10-58A— 61* 

00 

1 

LA 

October 

11-71**— 74* 

12-10  —12* 

13-76*  —84 

10-58*  —61* 

14-50*  —52* 

November 

11-71  A— 75* 

12-09*  —13* 

13-75*  —81* 

i  10-59*  -63* 

14-51*  —55 

As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  London  market. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  YIELD  ON  3  MONTHS  TREASURY  BILLS  LONDON /NEW  YORK 
TAKING  INTO  ACCOUNT  FORWARD  EXCHANGE  MARGIN 


Per  cent,  per  annum  Weekly 


4th  quarter  1st  quarter  2nd  quarter  3rd  quarter 

1959  1960  1960  1960 
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TABLE  18 


EXCHANGE  EQUALISATION  ACCOUNT 


Holdings  of  Gold  and  Convertible  Cnrrcncies 


End  of  Period 

£  millions 

1951 

•••  ••• 

.  834 

1952 

.  659 

1953 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

.  899 

1954 

•  ••  •••  ... 

.  986 

1955 

.  757 

1956 

.  799<«> 

1957 

.  812 

1958 

,,,  ,,, 

.  1,096 

1959 

.  977 

1956 

March  . 

.  813 

June  . 

.  852 

September 

.  832 

December 

.  799(«1 

1957 

March  . 

.  826(0) 

June  . 

.  850 

September 

.  661 

Drcember 

.  812 

1958 

March  . 

.  989 

June  . 

.  1,099 

September 

.  1,114 

December 

.  1,0% 

1959 

January . 

.  1,111 

February 

.  1,127 

March  . 

.  1,121 

April  . 

.  1,161 

May  . 

.  1,114 

June  . 

.  1,133 

July  . 

.  1,150 

August  . 

.  1,160 

September 

.  1,173 

October . 

.  1,080 

November 

.  1,062 

December 

.  977 

1960 

January . 

.  959 

February 

.  972 

March  . 

.  993 

April  . 

1,011 

May  . 

.  1,021 

June  . 

.  1,033 

July  . 

.  1,070 

August  . 

.  1,097 

September 

.  1,110 

October . 

.  1,121 

November 

.  1,131 

(•)  Including  37  in  special  North  American  loan  interest  accounts. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES 


Sonrcet 

Statistics  taken  from  publications  of 
Government  are  reprodu^  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  Stationery  Office. 

Particular  acknowledgment  is  made  to  H.M. 
Treasury  for  the  use  in  Table  1  of  the  figures 
of  Exchequer  financing  specially  compiled 
for  the  periods  for  which  bank  statistics  are 
also  available. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  to  the 
following,  who  have  allowed  the  Bank  to  use 
material  made  available  by  them: 

The  Committee  of  London  Clearing 
Bankers 

The  Committee  of  Scottish  Bank  General 
Managers 

The  British  Bankers’  Association 

The  Northern  Ireland  Bankers’  Association 

The  British  Overseas  Banks  Association 

The  American  Banks  in  London 

The  Foreign  Banks  and  Affiliates  Associa¬ 
tion 

The  Accepting  Houses  Committee 
The  London  Discoimt  Market  Association 
The  Institute  of  Actuaries. 


Table  1:  Exchequer  and  Banking 

This  table  presents  an  analysis  of  the  net 
sterling  requirements  of  the  Exchequer  Group, 
as  defined  below,  and  shows  how  these  have 
been  financed.  It  follows  the  lines  of  the 
corresponding  tables  in  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Radcliffe 
Committee  (Memoranda  of  Evidence.  Volume 


1.  Part  I.  Appendix  2).  The  quarters  shown 
are  *  banking  quarters  ’  ending  on  the  make-up 
dates  of  the  l^ndon  Clearing  Banks,  ix.,  the 
third  Wednesdays  of  the  months  in  question: 
the  “Year  1959/60’’  runs  from  the  19th 
March,  1959  to  the  16th  March,  1960.  The 
figures  for  the  Scottish  banks  in  Table  IB 
relate  to  dates  which  approximate  to  those  for 
the  London  Clearing  Banks. 

Part  A  of  the  table  records  the  Exchequer 
Group’s  cash  deficit  or  surplus  and  the  manner 
in  wffich  the  deficit  has  l^n  financed  or  the 
surplus  emi^oyed:  by  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation: 
by  an  increase  or  reduction  in  the  Group’s 
indebtedness  to  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and.  on  Govern¬ 
ment  securities,  to  the  public,  and  by 
net  sales  or  purchases  of  Government 
gtiaranteed  securities.  The  Exchequer  Group 
comprises  the  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster 
General,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
the  Exchange  Equalisation  Account,  and  the 
Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  Government  guaranteed  securities 
dealt  in  by  the  Group  are  principally  the 
Government  guarantee  stocks  of  the 
nationalised  industries,  which  throughout  this 
Annex  are  defined  as  those  public  corporations 
to  which  advances  have  l^n  made  by  the 
Exchequer  under  the  Finance  Acts.  1956,  1958. 
1959  and  1960.  An  important  difference  from 
the  tables  as  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Radcliffe  Committee  is  that  changes  in  the 
Group’s  net  indebtedness  to  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  here 
shown  separately. 

The  item  “Government  debt  held  by  the 
public  “  comprises  changes  in  the  Group’s 
indebtedness  to  aU  others,  outside  the  Group 
itself  and  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  Nation^  Savings  (National 
Savings  Certificates.  Defence  Bonds.  Premium 
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Savings  Bonds,  and  deposits  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Ordinary  Departments 
of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks);  on  Tax  Reserve 
Certificates;  on  Government  stocks  (and  the 
net  change  in  the  Group’s  holding  of 
Government  guaranteed  stocks  of  the 
nationalised  industries);  and  on  Treasury  Bills 
(including  Bills  acquired  by  the  public  which 
were  originally  issued  otherwise  than  by 
tender). 

Part  B  of  the  table  gives  separate  figures, 
so  far  as  they  are  available,  for  the  Group’s 
cash  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of 
issues  and  repayments  to  the  public  of  non* 
marketable  Government  debt  (National  Savings 
and  Tax  Reserve  Certificates);  and  analyses 
the  net  changes  in  the  public’s  holdings  of 
marketable  Government  debt  (stocks  and 
Treasury  Bills)  by  type  of  holder. 

The  figures  of  National  Savings  differ  from 
those  published  by  the  National  Savings  Com¬ 
mittee  (on  which  the  figures  of  National 
Savings  in  Table  II.  page  29,  are  based)  in  that 
they  cover  the  net  receipt  or  disbursement 
during  the  period  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
received,  or  paid,  by  the  Exchequer  Group. 
The  figures  for  National  Savings  Certificates. 
Defence  Bonds  and  Premium  Savings  Bonds 
comprise  capital  only — payments  of  interest 
and  Premium  Savings  Bond  prizes  being 
budgetary  items;  those  for  the  Savings  Banks 
represent  the  changes  in  the  Savings  Banks’ 
Funds  held  by  the  National  Debt  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Parts  C  and  D  of  the  table  show  the  net 
changes  in  the  holdings  of  Government  stocks 
and  Treasury  Bills  by  the  Discount  Market 
and  the  London  Clearing  Banks  in  the  context 
of  the  changes  in  their  other  assets  and 
liabilities. 

The  total  reported  by  the  Discount  Market 
as  borrowed  from  the  London  Gearing  Banks 
may  sometimes  differ  to  a  small  extent  from 
the  total  reported  by  those  Banks  as  “Money 
at  Call  and  Short  Notice  to  the  Money 
Market”.  To  preserve  consistency  between 
Tables  1C  and  ID.  the  latter  figure  is  used  in 
both  tables;  and  in  Table  1C.  to  keep  the 
total  of  “Borrowed  Funds”  correct,  the 
difference  is  taken  up  in  “  Other  Sources  ”. 


The  Liquidity  Ratio  of  the  London  Gearing 
Banks  is  the  ratio  of  total  liquid  assets  (coin, 
notes  and  balances  with  the  Bank  of  England 
(excluding  Special  Deposits),  money  at  call  and 
short  notice  and  bills  discount^)  to  gross 
deposits  (shown  in  Table  6).  lliis  is  the 
Clearing  Banks’  conventional  measure  of  their 
liquidity;  it  does  not  take  account  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  hold  other  assets  of  com¬ 
parable  liquiffity. 


Table  8:  Northern  Irish  Banks 

British  Government  and  Government  guaran¬ 
teed  securities  held  by  the  offices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  Banks  (exclu^g  The  National  Bank 
Limited,  whose  holdings  are  included  in  Table 
6).  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  over  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  were: 


£  millions 

1951 

December  31st 

:i3-9 

1952 

116-4 

1953 

133-9 

1954 

M 

129-7 

1955 

M 

101-3 

1956 

M 

95-5 

1957 

98-0 

1958 

105-6 

1959 

March  31st 

109-5 

June  COth 

101-5 

September  30th 

103-1 

December  31st 

100-0 

1960 

March  31st 

1004) 

June  30th 

93-1 

September  30th 

92-2 

Table  10:  Overseas  Banks  in  London 
Table  11 :  Accepting  Hooses 

These  tables  continue,  respectively,  the  series 
for  the  three  groups  of  Overseas  Banks  in 
London  and  for  the  Accepting  Houses  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  submitted 
to  the  Radcliffe  Committee  (Volume  2.  Statisti¬ 
cal  Appendix,  Tables  6-9).  The  contributing 
institutions  to  the  tables  are  those  which,  at 


Short-dated 

1951  and  1952— 

2^%  Exchequer  Stock,  1955 
1953  and  1954— 

2i%  Funding  Loan.  1956/61 
1955  and  1956— 

2%  Exchequer  Stock.  1960 
1957  and  1958— 

4i%  Conversion  Stock.  1962 

1959 —  3%  Exchequer  Stock,  1962/63 

1960 —  4i%  Conversion  Stock.  1964 


the  dates  shown,  were  members  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups: 

Table  ICA :  The  British  Overseas  Banks 
Association  (but  excluding 
Lloyds  Bank  (Foreign)  Limi¬ 
ted  before  30th  June,  1959) 

Table  lOB :  The  American  Banks  in 
London 

Table  IOC :  The  Forei^  Banks  and  Affili¬ 
ates  Association 

Table  11:  The  Accepting  Houses  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  these  tables,  the  following  definitions 
apply: 

(a)  Overseas  Residents: 

(i)  Overseas  Banking  Offices :  all  banking 
offices  located  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  irrespective  of  the  locations 
of  the  registered  (or  head)  offices; 

(ii)  Other  Overseas  Residents:  govern¬ 
ments,  companies,  persons,  etc.  whose 
registered  address  or  permanent  domi¬ 
cile  is  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

(h)  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts:  bank 
customers’  fimds  whether  transferable  or 
withdrawable  on  demand  (current 
accounts)  or  lodged  for  a  definite  period 
or  subject  to  agreed  notice  of  withdrawal 
(deposit  accoimts).  Sterling  equivalents 
of  foreign  currency  deposits  are  included. 

(c)  Investments:  British  Government  and 
other  securities  at  book  value  or  cost, 
excluding  investments  in  affiliated  banks 
and  subsidiary  companies. 

(d)  Advances  and  Other  Accounts :  amounts 
outstanding  on  loan  and  overdrawn 
accounts,  banks’  deposits  with  overseas 
banking  offices  and  other  accounts  of  the 
banks  themselves. 

Figures  of  “  Advances  and  Other  Accoimts  ” 
and  some  figures  of  “Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts’’  of  the  American  Banks  between 
December,  1951  and  December.  1958  have  been 
revised. 

Table  13:  Secnrity  Yields 

The  yields  for  British  Government  securities 
are  those  of  a  representative  security  in  each 
maturity  group.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  these  have  changed  as  follows: 


Medinm-dated 

1951  and  1952— 

2\%  Funding  Loan.  1956/61 
1953  to  1955— 

3%  Savings  Bonds.  1955/65 
1956  to  1958— 

2\%  Savings  Bonds.  1964/67 
1959  and  1960— 

3%  Funding  Stock.  1966/68 

Long-dated 

1951  to  1958— 

3%  Savings  Bonds.  1965/75 
1959  and  1960— 

3i%  Treasury  Stock.  1979/81 

Table  14:  Capital  Isnies 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  prices  at 
which  securities  are  issued:  issues  to  the  public 
being  iocluded  in  full  at  the  time  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  invited.  New  issues  comprise 
issues  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  made 
for  cash  by  governments  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  by  local 
authorities,  by  public  corporations  and  by 
public  companies.  Loans  redeemable  in  twelve 
months  or  less  are  excluded  and  issues  for 
repaying  them,  or  for  repaying  mortgages  and 
bank  advances,  are  class^  as  new  issues. 
Loans  to  local  authorities  and  public  corpora¬ 
tions  from  government  funds,  including  issues 
of  stock  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
are  not  included.  Issues  by  United  Kingdom 
borrowers  where  it  is  known  that  the  proceeds 
are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  an  overseas 
body  are  classed  as  issues  for  overseas. 

The  total  of  new  issues  by  public  companies 
— both  for  United  Kingdom  and  for  overseas, 
and  including  investment  trusts — has  been 
analysed  according  to  the  class  of  capital  issued 
as  follows: 
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£  millions 


Total 

1952 

•  •• 

•  •• 

148-2 

1953 

158-7 

1954 

263-9 

1955 

311-0 

1956 

297-9 

1957 

326-6 

1958 

235-2 

1959 

. 

467-0 

1960 

1st 

quarter  ... 

135-5 

2ifd 

n  ••• 

125-7 

3rd 

»9  ••• 

131-2 

Otker  Capital 
(iacL  PrcfcrcBcc 


Onliaary  Shares  Shares) 

94-4  53-8 

69-3  89-4 

103-7  160-2 

163-5  147-5 

154-5  143-4 

168-3  158-3 

121-8  113-4 

313-6  153-4 

101-5  340 

97-2  28-5 

67-1  64-1 


Table  16 :  Oreneai  Sterling  Holdingi  by  Area 
and  ClaM  of  Holder 

These  comprise: 

(i)  The  net  holdings  in  sterling  or  Sterling 
Area  currencies  of  overseas  banks 
(including  overseas  offices  of  United 
Kingdom  banks)  and  other  account 
holders  abroad  with  banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (including  accepting 
houses,  discount  houses  and  the  United 
Kingdom  offices  of  Commonwealth 
and  foreign  banks);  British  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  held  for  account  of 
overseas  banks  are  included; 

(ii)  Sterling  funds  held  with  the  Crown 
Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and 
Administrations  and  by  C!urrency 


Boards,  excluding  Dominion  and 
Colonial  sterling  securities; 

(iii)  So  far  as  known,  the  nominal  value  of 
British  Government  securities  held  by 
other  official  bodies  but  not  those  held 
by  private  individuals  or  firms. 

The  table  shows  total  holdings  classified  by 
area  and  by  the  two  principal  classes  of  holder. 
Central  Bank  and  other  official  funds  on  the 
one  hand  and  non-official  funds  on  the  other. 
The  latter  include  some  fimds  held  by  overseas 
official  bodies. 

Table  16  does  not  include  acceptances  given 
by  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  account  of 
residents  abroad  which,  since  1951,  have  been 
as  follows: 


£  millions 

Total 

Acceptances  Outstanding 

0>erseas  Non-Sterling 

Sterling  Countries  Countries 

1951  December 

112 

.  . 

.  . 

1952 

•  •• 

70 

.  . 

.  . 

1953 

69 

.  . 

.  . 

1954 

•  •• 

... 

102 

.  . 

.  . 

1955 

... 

101 

.  . 

1956 

... 

126 

.  . 

.  . 

1957 

147 

9 

138 

1958  March  ... 

140 

10 

130 

June 

123 

11 

112 

Sq>tember 

114 

11 

103 

December 

... 

130 

11 

119 

1959  Mardi  ... 

128 

10 

118 

June 

... 

139 

11 

128 

September 

... 

141 

15 

126 

December 

... 

... 

134 

13 

121 

1960  Mardi  ... 

... 

145 

15 

130 

June 

149 

15 

134 

September 

130 

65 

19 

111 

Issued  by  the  Central  Banking  Injonnation  Department, 
Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C2, 

to  which  communications  regarding  this  Bulletin  should  be  addressed 
and  from  which  copies  may  be  obtained. 
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